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ABSTRACT 

The first in a series of three reports by the 
National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services which 
analyze various components of ESEA, this document discusses reasons 
students drop out of school, reviews some of the methods being used 
in dealing with the problem in various states and local school 
districts, and offers several recomaendations to help strengthen 
school systems to reduce dropping out. The report focuses 
specifically on the scope of the dropout problem, the development of 
a prevention project, the federal approach to dropout prevention, 
capsule reports of several ESEA Title III projects on general school 
improvement, youth development programs and various kinds of work 
study programs. The Council offers recommendations to reduce the 
number of students who leave school before they acquire those skills 
necessary to lead productive and satisfying lives. (Author/CJ) 
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FOREWORD 



This ?s the first in 3 series of three reports^ by the National Advisory Council 
on Supplementary Centers and Services^ which will analyze important components 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The members of the Council hope 
that these reports will be helpful to policy makers at ail levels— local, state and 
federal — in carrying out their advisory and administrative responsibilities. 

We think It is especially apropos that the first report is on dropout prevention 
since the subject of dropout prevention encompasses all aspects of a student's life, 
from classroom activities to his income ond from his family life to his preparation 
for a career. Secondly, the report is timely, because the federal government's 
dropout prevention program (ESEA Title VIII) will be consolidated with innovation 
(Title III) and nutrition and health (Title VIII) on July 1, 1975. This aJniinistra- 
tive change should encourage education agencies to seek better ways of dealing 
with the potential dropout. 

h this report we discuss the reasons students drop out of school and review 
some of the methods being used in dealing with the dropout problem. The Council 
also makes several recommendations which we think would strengthen our school 
systems and thereby reduce the number of students who leave before they acquire 
the necessary skills to lead happy and productive lives. 

Special appreciation is extended to Shirley Neill for her research and editorial 
contributions and to the dozens of educators and administrators at all levels who 
willingly contributed to the contents of this report. 



Martha Ayers 
Chairman 
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CHAPTER I 



THE DROPOUT DILEMMA 

One out of every four children who entered the fifth grade in the fall of 1966 
failed to graduate with the class of 1974— their class. The total number who should 
have graduated v/os 4.1 million, but approximately 900,000 fell by the wayside, 
according to an estimate by the U.S. Office of Education (USOE). 

Those whodonotmake If are called school dropouts or school leavers, the latter 
term preferred by those who see labeling as a discriminating, misleading or unfair practice. 

Somewhat optimistically, USOE notes that the current 25 percent dropout rate is 
an improvement over the 33 percent rate of 10 years ago. Further, USOE predicts that 
the graduating class of 1981-82, the students who entered fifth grade in the fall of 1974 
will be even more intact, experiencing a dropout rote of about 20 percent. 

The "official" figures do not begin to indicate the seriousness of the dropout 
dilemma. For one thing, the figuies are only estimates and do not include the children 
who have never entered school, or those for whom school records are lost or hidden. 
One school administrator admitted that the dropout rate in his state was 41 percent. 
"Of 100 youth entering the first grade inmy state, 83 enter the ninth grade, 59 graduate 
from high school, 31 enter college and 12 graduate from college," he said. 

In the city of Los Angeles, the graduation rate for the class of 1973 was 75.6 
percent, on par with the national average. Yet the holding power of individual schools 
in the district varied from 96.4 percent to 53.3 percent. In one school, a class that 
numbered 1,093 at the beginning of the lOth grade was reduced to 583 at graduation time. 
Such statistics are not atypical among big city school districts, nor among particular 
ethnic groups. 

Spanish youth aged 16 to 24 in 1972 numbered 1.1 million; 500,000 had graduated 
from high school and 600,000 had not, arcording to the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
proportion of youth of Spanish origin who drop out of school (34 percent), moreover, is 
more than double that for whites (14 percent) and is significantly more than the rate for 
blacks and other races (21 percent). 

Again the statistics are disputable. In-depth reports from the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights dwell on the problem of the Mexican American children in the five 
Southwestern states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. The 
Commission states that for every 10 Mexican American students who enter the first grade 
in those states, only six graduate from high school, and, of the 60 percent who reach the 
12th grade, three of every five are reading below the level acceptable for thaf grade. 
The Commission draws the "unavoidable" conclusion that the schools are failing to reach 
and to educate Mexican American children. 
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WHO DROPS OUT? 



The official definifion for a school dropouf is o person who hos not yet aHoined 
age 16 or 18, depending on sfafe law, who leaves school for any reason except death 
before graduation or completion of a program of studies. This does not include transfer 
to another school. School officials who work with dropouts say a student generally is 
thinking obout dropping out about two years before he ceases to attend school, roughly 
at age 14. Absenteeism, class cutting, lack of motivation and lack of Interest in school 
ore often early characteristics of the potential dropout. Also, many students drop out 
mentally very eorly in their school career, despite their physical presence until gradu- 
ation. While some school districts do not consider students who are present physically 
as potentlol dropouts, other districts see the need to make school a place of learning 
and interest for all students, one that impels students to make the most of all school has 
to offer. 

One school district, in attempting to reduce the number of students dropping out of 
the system, pieced together a profile of a school dropouf* "The dropout is most often 
boy, who most frequently leaves school at the age of 16 while in the lOth- grade," the 
district soys. "The boy is more likely than a *stay*in* to score low on on intelligence 
test, is one or more years retarded in grade placement and is likely to be failing in 
school at the time he drops out. Yet most dropouts are really not less bright. The drop- 
out typically comes from the lower-income class and most often leaves school for financial 
reasons. His absences from school increose noticeobty during the eighth grade and he 
participates little or not at all in extracurricular activities*" To this, the district odded 
one other qualifier that was true for the specific locale: "Most often the dropout is a 
block youth.*' 

The profile Indicates that research studies, reports, evaluations and talks with drop- 
outs, their parents and teachers irxlicate; The reosons a student drops out of school go 
deeper than a mere desire to be rid of school . Dropping out is a symptom; the roots of 
the problem are usually below the surface. 

Other symptoms that lead up to the final act of dropping out are well known. One 
federal official who hod worked for many years in dropout prevention programs succinctly 
summed up the characteristics of the dropout as follows: 

• Usually two or three years behind grade level. 

• Has a record of high absenteeism (20 to 30 days a year, or more). 

• Disruptive behavior. 

• Failure of one or more years in school. 

• The school itself may hove a high dropout rote. 

• For the female dropout, pregnancy is the most frequent reason for dropping out. 

An ESEA Title III project in St. Paul, Minnesota, characterizes the student who is 
"dissoffected" or dropout-prone as one who is unable to function properly within the 
traditional classroom setting; who Is generally recognized as on underochiever (below 
overage in performance when compared with ability); who fails to establish goals 
regarding his future occupation; who has a record of tardiness as well as absenteeism; 



who lacks Motivation, direction and drive; who comes from a stressful family situation 
which appeors to have a detrimental effect; who is hostile toward adults and authorit/ 
figures; who has difficulty with community agencies and the law; who generally is 
not involved in any scliool activities; and, finally, who has serious economic problems 
which threalen the completion of school. 

The Los Angeles C'ty Schools concluded 5n a September, 1974 report that the 
»<iopout-prone youngster is one v/ho is reading poorly and whose reading is not improving, 
who has a relatively high rate of absenteeism, who is more economically deprived and 
older than his fellow students, who is beginning to lose interest in school and who is 
beginning to receive poor marks in school subjects, work habits and cooperation. 

To this, the district added: The student's skin could be any color and the student 
Is about as likely to be a girl as a boy. "If the student is black," the district noted in 
its report, "he is more likely to be enrolled in an oil-black school, and if he is 
Spanish surnamed, he is more likely to be enrolled in a school where all the students 
have similar names." 

A survey conducted in St. Louis, Missouri before the initiation of a federally 
funded project to prevent dropouts, found: 

• Dropouts usually had more younger siblings than students who stayed in school. 

• The father of a dropout is more apt to be unemployed than the father of an 
in-school student. 

• Only about 10 percent of the dropout group indicated they hod aspired to 
college while more than 80 percent of the stay-ins did so. 

• Dropouts tended to comment more about the need for interpersonal relation- 
ships with school staff (e.g., teacher apathy or uninvolvement, inadequate 
counseling) than they did about school conditions. 

Dropouts who were surveyed by the St. Louis assessment ranked the reasons they 
had dropped out as follows: 

1 . Pregnancy. 

2. A desire to get a fob and to have more money. 

3. A feeling of failure and hopelessness resulting from failing grades. 

4. Lock of individual or group counseling or other supportive services. 

5. Not being able to relate the curriculum to future employment needs. 

6. Influence of out-of -school friends. 

7. Lock of adequate clothing. 

8. Personal clashes with teachers and authority figures. 

Although school districts may differ somewhat in the characteristics they attribute 
to dropouts, one conclusion is almost unanimous: the real or potential dropout is usually 
a poor reader. "Poor reading in the lower grades is a good predictor of later school 
alienation, " a district administrator noted. 




One teacher working wirh a class of dropoufs in a large city said the reading level 
among hei students ranged from "pre-primer to 12th grade," with most of the students 
reading at the seventh or eighth grade level. In Philadelphia, another dropout prevention 
project reported reading levels as low as the first grade, fifth month. 

Yet, students who are interviewed after they drop out generally do not indicate 
they have difficulty in reading. In an Ohio school, for example, the teachers complained 
that many of the dropout-prone youngsters not only didn't come to school very often but 
would skip classes even it they were on the school grounds. The students' frequent 
rejoinder: "Nothing is going on in class/' The students also commented that what they 
were being taught did not relate to the future and that the courses were not challenging. 
Ironically, many of the students, who were in high school, were reading below the sixth- 
grade level. 

ARE SCHOOLS RESPONSIBLE FOR STUDENTS DROPPING OUT? 

Some schools readily admit that the reasons students drop out may have as much 
to do with the school itself as the stt dents' problems and "shortcomings." The dropout 
rate in a school or system "actually reflects many times the program, the teachers and 
the attitudes wilhin the institution, " said Dale Henley, director of a dropout prevention 
project in Colorado. "The attitudes of teachers and administrators may not be attuned to 
students who have the characteristics of the potential dropout. The staff may be using 
strategies and curriculum that do not motivate or turn students on," he added. 

Similarly, an advisory council to a federally funded dropout prevention project 
in Baltimore listed as reasons for student dropouts the incompatibility between students 
and teachers, schools* failure to meet the needs of students, lack of individualized 
instruction and language or cultural differences that receive little or no attention. 

James Traylor, a principal in Paducah, Kentucky, asked teachers and community 
members why students were dropping out of schooL He discovered two primary rouses: 
some high school students did not fit socially or academically into the system, as it was, 
and the school made little or no provision for non-college bound youth. Consequently, 
the dropout-prone students were experiencing failure in the academic discipline. 

"While low grades may not be a cause of students leaving school," the Los Angeles 
report notes, "they are often the precipitant that makes up the student's mind." Why? 
"The prospect of taking all or nearly all subjects over again is perhaps the most discouragir^ 
factor in the decision to not continue in a regular school." 

The Los Angeles study, which was based on personal interviews with more than 
1,000 students who had dropped out or their parents or neighbors, and data obtained 
from the students' cumulative records, concluded that the relatiorichip of the student and 
the teacher may be at the heart of most problems of school leaving. In the lower grades, 
the report said, students may be passed by empathetic teachers; in upper elementary 
grades or junior high, however, the students begin to encounter the problem of school 
failure and with it comes the first sign of alienation from school. The senior high teacher 
is more likely to "uphold standards," and fail students In a particular course. The cumula- 
tive effect of these failures, however, is "calamitous," the study says. 



Students someHmes drop school when the school drops them through expuLion 
or suspension. Determining cause ond effect and who is right in such coses is difficuli , 
The schools are charged with educating oil students, which they cannot do if disruptions 
nr.. ihr orrlr, of tl>o Hoy nod di.;r!pl!ne, rather thnn edurotion, l>oromp«; tbn prime octivity 
II. III. . I..v..t..,iii. ()„ iIk- uIIici IkiikI, one diMtict liuiJ ly <idiiiili ij.al "ciiiy ullciii|.l lu 
determine whether or not schools discriminate in their treotment of dropout-orone students 
will require an evoluation of the odministrative ond counseling services ot eoch school - 
ond this obviously is not an easy task." 

Serious charges were leveled against school districts in December 1974 as the result 
of an 18-month study by the Children's Defense Fund. The study reports thor as many os 
2 million children oged 7 to 17, were out of school in 1972-73, not by choice but becouse 
they had been excluded. The report, which wos bosed on census dota and interviews with 
6,500 fomilies and 300 school officials around the country, found 10 states that have more 
than 6 percent of their school-age populotion out of school, "We found that if a child is 
not white, or is white but not middle-clais, does not speak English, is poor, needs 
special help with seeing, hearing, walking, reading, learning, adjusting, growing up, 
IS pregnant or married ot age 15, is not smart enough or Is tyo smart, then in too many 
places school officials decide school is not the ploce for that child." In other cases, 
the report charges, students are pushed out when they are forced into classes for the 
retarded although some have never even been tested. The report. Children Out of Scho ol 

m America, Is available from the Children's Defense Fund (1746 Cambridge Street, 

Combrldge, Mossachusetts 02138; $4 single copy). 



USOE: "THE CURRICULUM IS BORING" 

Id i\n- yuiJoliiiei usued by UbOt to administer the largest single attempt by the 
federol government to prevent dropouts (Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act), USOE said a major factor In student withdrawals was disinterest in a 
curriculum "which they view as boring and Irrelevant." 

Further, USOE advised school districts to recognize that children begin to drop 
out of school long before they reach the secondary level of education. "Attention should 
be paid to the earlier levels of education, for the roots of the problem are often found at 
these educotionol levels." 

At the some time, however, USOE regulation noted that priority In funding projects 
would go to schools In which at leost 40 percent of the children In averoge dolly member- 
ship were from families witi: incomes not exceeding the low-income factor and to disHicU 
thot hod o minimum 7 percent dropout rote. 

In effect, the regulations were stipulating that prime attention be pold to the poor 
inner-city or rurol oreas with high dropout rates. For political reosons, the projects had 
to be located in various geographical areas. In some cases, the selected districts Included 
elementory schools os pert of the targeted population. But attrition was focused on the 
students who were nearest to becoming dropouts; those who were In secondory schools 
approoching their 16th or I8th birthdays when they could legally leave school. 



In retrospect, some federal officials indicate the base should be broadened and the 
focus recast. "It is m/ firm conviction that in order fo prevent young people from dropping 
Out of school they must be identified as early as the first grade or before," says Hyium Smith, 
forr.ier head of the federal dropout prevention office and now the Seattle regional officer for 
Jropout prevention. "It is very clear that children who do not learn the basic skills, who 
CO mot read, v/ho cannot compute simple arithmetic by the time they get in junior high 
school and high school will find it very difficult and virtually impossible to compete with 
their peer group. Rather than be embarrassed, they will find excuses to drop out of school 
as soon as they are eligible." 

"After the potential dropout with all of his problems arrives at the junior high or 
secondary school level, it is much more difficult to help him achieve," Smith adds. 

Smith's views are shared by many educators, who similarly believe preventive 
measures are easier and surer than remedial or after-the-fact attempts to compensate 
for whatever was missing or askew with the child, his environment or his schooling • 

Sam Kavruck, Chief, Dropout Prevention Program, U.S. Office of Education says 
that schools have gone as far as they can with their limited resources; therefore, it Is 
essential that we tie in with the "larger context" that is,the "entire economic, social, 
and political context which can alleviate the basic problems which produce dropouts: 
population control, food and housing concerns, and employment for all." He says that 
"the dropout problem is very much related to dependence on the auto and energy, 
insistence on academic credentials for all beyond elementary school, downgrading of 
skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled work, and the absence of meaningful or practical 
apprenticeship situations." 

Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was limited in its purview; 
hov/ever, this was partially due to the amount of funds available. The Congressional 
appropriation of funds for Title VIII never met the authorization; $30 million was authorized 
for the first year's funding but the final figure approved for spending (the appropriation) 
amounted to $5 million. Ten projects were funded, with nine added in later years, 
following the federal guideline of concentrating relatively large sums * money for drop- 
out prevention in selected areas, with the intent of developing solutions that could be 
adopted by other districts. 

The 19 projects that were funded under Title VIII, many of which are described 
later in the report, provide some insight into the enormity of the needs of potential 
and real dropouts. 

The main emphasis at the time of the initial federal funding of dropout prevention 
projects was on the economic reasons for staying in school: A high school diploma was 
equated with a job. To prove the point, the Select Committee on Equal Education 
Opportunity requested Henry M. Levin, associate professor at Stanford University^ to 
find the cost to the nation for "inadequate education." In his much quoted and widely 
known study. Levin concluded that the failure to attain a minimum ^f high school comple- 
tion among the male population, 25-34 years of age in 1969, was estimated to cost the 
nation: 
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• $237 billion in income over the lifetime of these men. 

• $71 billic in foregone government revenues of which about $47 billion 

would have been added to the federal treasury and $24 billion to the 
coffers of siaie and local government. 

To fhe contrary. Levin noted, the probable cost of having provided a minirr ,m of 
high school completion for this group of men was estimated to be about $40 billion Thus 
Levin was equating lifeUme earnings with graduation from high school. The difference 
m lifetime earnings by a dropout and a high school graduate was due, he said, to the 
higher employment among dropouts. 

Levin's conclusion ran counter to the research of another well known study. Youth 
m Trans.t.on, conducted by Jerald G. Bachman of the Institute for Social ReseaTd^ 
University of Michigan. Bachman concluded that any difference between the unemploy- 
ment of dropouts and of graduates was due largely to the background and ability of the 
person, not to the amount of education or the attainment of a high school degre- . The 
two differing conclusions led to speculation that the national emphasis on dropping out 
before n**aining a high school degree was neither warranted nor wise. 

Bachman stated that a nationally advertised anti-dropout campaign seemed to hove 
one basic thrust: 'Stay in school long enough to get your high school diploma; your 
chances of making it will be better." He felt this was a misleading come-on for students 
who were wise enough in the ways of the world to realize that "dropping out does not 
change things a great deal," at least not in ways that are apparent by the time a young 
man reaches the age of 19 and 20. ' / » 

The dropout campaign, Bachman argued, only instilled in the minds of employers 
a belief that any job should require a high school diploma, which in effect makes it 
merely a credential or an admission cord into the world of work. 

The same fears had been expressed in 1962 at a symposium sponsored by the School 
Dropouts Proiect of the National Education Association. Martin Mayer, who served as 
anchomian for the symposium, said that social status and skin color hod more to do with 
unemployment of youth than school completion. 

Figures released by the U.S. Department of Labor on the employment of high 
schoo graduates and dropouts from the class of 1972 seem to indicate that staying in 
school does give one a better chance to get a |ob, but that the color of one's skin makes 
a difference in any case. Among the estimated 730,000 persons 16 to 24 years old who 
dropped out of elementary or high school during the year ending October 1972 82 per- 
cent of the mole dropouts were working or looking for work, compared with 9rpercent 
of the high school graduates. Among females, the high school graduate was more often 
employed than her married or single counterpart who had dropped out. The unemployment 
rate for young blacks, both graduates and dropouts, was persistently higher than forwhites. 
For males of Spanish descent, the unemployment rote for the graduates and dropouts was 
about the same, but a much smaller proportion of graduates of Spanish origin than of white 
origin were in professional and technical occupations and a somewhat higher proportion of 
graduates of Spanish origin worked as operatives. Among the dropouts, twice as high a 
proportion of Spanish origin youth were in agriculture related occupations as among whites 
or blacks. 

lo 



Actually, getting, holding and advancing in a job depends on many more facfors 
than the attainment of o high school degree, and educators are more wiMing now to con- 
code this fact. Some of ihe Title III projects make a particular point cf stressing such 
job-related foctors a. promptness, ability *ogetalong with peers, the nead tobedependable, 
as well as the need for basic skills and training. Students in many of the projects have 
learned the facts for themselves in on-the-job training and v/Drk/stu Jy programs. 

Even more significant for future dropout projects is the recof^nition that the dropout 
phonomenom is not a single problem that can be cured in isolatiori from the student*s other 
deeper probler s. And, as Martin Mayer told his colleagues in the NEA School Dropours 
Project in 1962, educators must take their share of the blame for school dropouts. "Boredom 
as much as failure produces the tendency to dropout, and borer om can lie behind failure. 
Children are being taught what is trivial or worthless; curriculum materials are too often 
stupid as well as dull. We are today terribly conscious of thr damage that can be done to 
children by failure and too willing in the schools to pretend ^hat the child is succeeding," 
he said. 

What seems to be emerging now is an awareness of fUe need to not only provide 
remedial help and work/study programs to the real or potential dropout, but to pay 
particular attention to the preventive measures that have potential for meeting the needs 
of students of whatever age, color, ethnic background end family situation. What this 
implies, also, is the need to bring the schools up to today to prepare students for tomorrow. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DROPOUT PREVENTION 

In preparing this report, we asked educators, federal and state officials, and local 
directors of federally funded projects their views on dropout prevention and the routes 
schools should take to reduce the number of students who ore real or potential dropouts. 

"A reasonable approach to dropout prevention is career education," says Samuel 
Kovruck, Chief of Dropout Prevention for USOE. "The typical dropout is generally not 
academically oriented. It*s better to give kids a chance toward career education." 

"In on area where the kids are dropout-prone, one idea that has proved to be 
workable is to get the mothers of such kids to become aides and to go to the other parents 
regarding their children's absenteeism," said Marsliall Schmitt, formerly a program 
administrator for USOE's dropout prevention program and now Senior Program Officer, 
Division of Supplementary Centers and Services. "This approach requires only minimal 
training for the parents. About 25 part-time parent counselors (or aides, as they are 
sometimes called) con serve up to 250 students." 

Another exemplary approach is a guidance program which uses different people to 
Impinge on one child's program. By using a clinical approach staffed by a team which 
includes a nurse and a psychologist, an educational prescription can be worked out 
"after a many-sided look at the child," Schmitt said. 
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Along similar lines, a program fhof offers comprehensive supportive services to 
the child is very desirable, Schmitt noted. As a combination educational/health program, 
the services would offer care for teeth and eyes, clothing, legal services, hospital care, 
if needed, and transportation to get the child between the school and the health agencies. 

A dropout prevention program at the secondary level should include work/study, 
which is coordinated with the curriculum. "One reason kids drop out is money, so 
work/study is important to lots of dropout-pronj kids," Schmitt says. It is also important, 
he notes, to give all children the chance to explore various careers and to be part of a 
youth tutoring program. A highly individualized program is always desirable and, for 
some students, the use of tangible rewards, particularly in the form of free time, seems 
to work . 

Alternative forms of schooling or an alternative environment is a must. "Formerly, 
many of the kids who were dropout-prone or those with real problems would have left 
school. Now, roughly 75 percent of children are in school, so the situation has changed. 
So must the schools. For example, highly disruptive students often must be provided the 
opportunity to talk more and to get attention for their deeds* They need to be able to 
express themselves and to build a 'trust* situation with teachers and other students to 
whom they can relate. This calls for a highly individualized, yet a highly structured 
program," Schmitt says. 

"For the dropout-prone student who has had problems with the law, parents or 
teachers, it's better to offer him a 'buffer-type program' or crisis room which gives him 
a chance to talk with someone he can trust than to suspend him. This may call for the 
use of persons who do not have professional training, but who relate well to particular 
students," Schmitt adds. 

Hyrum Smith supports the concept of providing "good sound elementary guidance 
programs which could eliminate approximately 70 percent of the potential dropouts." 
Under such a program, he says, every youngster should be investigated at a vey early 
age to determine his deterrents to learning and family problems. The next step. Smith 
says, is to apply all available resources to solving the problem. 

In Youth in Transition , Bochman pinpoints early intervention in elementary 
school and perhaps much earlier — as the way to overcome the problems which later 
become ingrained in an individual. "Among the important elements in the mismatch 
between potential dropouts and the high school environment," Bochman soys, "ore 
individual limitation in academic ability, post scholastic failure and patterns of delin- 
quency. These ore not problems," he maintains, "that are likely to be resolved in high 
school." 

The Los Angeles City Schools report ( Study of Senior High School Absentees and 
School Leavers) cites "on intensive, individualized counseling program" as the most 
effective way to serve both the youth who is dropout-prone and the actual school leaver. 
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St. Louis students who left school before getting their diploma named several 
foctors that might have prevented them from dropping out. Most frequently mentioned 
were (1) more understanding and sympathetic teachers, (2) woHc/study programs with a 
weekly salary, (3) more individual help from teachers and (4) additional counseling. 

WHAT TO DO; WHAT NOT TO DO 

The following list of do's and don't in working with dropout-prone youth was 
suggested by the Reverend David P. Kern, Executive Director of the 10-year-old Sphere 
program in Hartford, Connecticut, which is funded under ESEA Title III: 

DO 

1 . Be flexible ond honest. 

2. Find ways of estoblishing a subjective relationship with the students. 

3. Set definite goals for the student based on what the student says he wants. 

4. Expect goals not to be met. Expect only 50 percent success --if you are lucky* 

5. Expect the student to blame others. 

6. Use failure-' as a springboard for practical counsel ing and demonstrating personal 
loyolty to the student. 

7. Establish relationships with the home. 

8. Meet with the student on his "turf" or as many other "turfs" as possible, 
i.e., job, park, home. 

9. Take an interest in arras of concern to the student other than school. 

10. Listen to the student and try to intervene with the system when the student is 
right and the sy^.^em is wrong. 

11. Try placing the student in courses more demanding than his record would warrent. 

12. Review regular and special reports from his teachers and together with the student 
try to understand how grades were arrived at# 

13. Set new attoinable goals for the next two weeks, e.g., do daily assignments, 
ottendeoch class, attend special-help class. 

14. Build a positive conspiracy around the student, enlisting aid from teachers, 
odministrators, guidance personnel, janitors, peers or anyone else who might help. 

15. Kn^w when you are licked. Keep relationship with the youngster after he drops 
out. You probably have succeeded in building » ust that will result in a better 
citizen or a youngster who will take a chance on education in the future. 

DON'T 

1 . Define your role in narrowly professional terms. 

2. Expect ony system you set up or are in to take care of the problems. 

3. Expect smooth progress. 

4. Expect much help or concern from most school people. 

5. Expect the student to demonstrate appreciation. 

6. Expect not to be "conned. " 

7. Expect trust to develop without constant testing. 

8. Expect on 8 to 3 job. 

9. Expect the home to solve the problems. 
10. Buy a computer. 
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Other don'ts thaf can be added fo Reverend Kern's lisf include the following: 



• Don'f expect success with dropout-prone youngsters if an intended overhaul of 
the system merely makes curriculum revision. 

• Don't expect success unless you have the support of administrators, teachers, 
and parents, 

• Don't simply buy new machines and instructional materials and expect the 
problem to solve itself. Any attempted innovations must bn geared to the 
student population and must be understandable and supportable by the staff. 

• Don't label the student what you don't want him to become, 

(This suggestion, from the Los Angeles City Schools, applies equally to the 
mentally retarded, the low achiever, the maladjusted or dropout-prone youngster, 
"Once a student is treated differently from others, particularly if he is considered 
some sort of problem student, he or she often fulfills that expectation,'* notes the 
district's report on school leavers.) 



WHY THIS REPORT? 

The national spotlight has been turned away from the problem of the dropout. Some 
educators who were interviewed for this report said they have much more pressing concerns, 
such as the rise in school vandalism and violence, the decrease in the value of the school 
dollar and the increasing emphasis on the child who is handicapped mentally, physically 
or emotionally or by language problems. Yet, as indicated by project reports and comments 
received from educators, there is a growing awareness that the problems are related: that 
some of the vandalism and violence is caused by students who are real or potential drop- 
outs; that some of the students who are labelled as handicapped drop out of the system 
because of inadequate diagnosis, prescription and attention to their needs; that children 
in need of bilingual education are prime candidates for dropping out; that the needs of 
many dtopouts are identical to the needs of many students who somehow stay in school. 

Congress approved no money for dropout prevention in fiscal year 1975. There is, 
however, provision for dropout prevention programs under the Education AmencV.ents of 
1974 which will make money available for a consolidated program in fiscal 1976. The 
consolidation will bring together the former ESEA Title III (Supplementary Centers and 
Services) and ESEA Title VHI (Dropout Prevention) as well as nutrition and health educa- 
tion and aid to state departments of education (ESEA Title V). 

The consolidation may prove to be a boost to dropout prevention. Many already 
validated and proven Title III projects can be applied to the resolution of the needs of 
real and potential dropouts as well as to the general improvement of education - -which 
is seen by some educators as the most effective method of preventing dropouts. 

Included in this report is a section on Title VIII projects that will be of particular 
interest to state and local planners of dropout prevention programs. In addition, the report 
includes descriptions of dropout prevention projects that are funded and administered by 
other parts of the federal establishment. They are intended to illustrate the approaches 
taken in other programs and to give project directors and state and local planners sources 
of information and examples of workable solutions. 

n 



The bulk of this report is focused on Title VIM ond Title III and much of the 
advice scattered throughout the report was obtained from federal, state and local 
officials who have worked with these two federal programs. 

Some special chapters are included because they seemed to be warranted. One, 
for example/ examines some of the approaches being taken to help school girls who drop 
out of school due to pregnancy, the main reason why females leave school before com- 
pleting their high school education. 

Another chapter describes the comprehensive approach to dropout prevention being 
undertaken by the State of Washington with state funds. A similar treatment is offered 
on the approaches taken by one of the largest metropolitan cities — Los Angeles — in 
trying to keep students in school. 

The recommendations of the National Advisory Council are included as the last 
chapter of the report. 
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CHAPTER II 



HOW TO MANAGE A DROPOUT PREVENTION PROJECT 

What business managemenl- principles can be applied to o federally funded 
education program that aims at reducing the dropout rate? 

One plan for managing a project, which was developed by the Miami, Florida, 
Title VIII project, is excerpted below* (A federal official recommended the plan on 
the basis of its completeness and applicability to other dropout projects.) 

First, the plan clearly identifies the project director as the person responsible for 
the overall project goal of reducing the student dropout rate. The plan details the six 
management functions which the director must implement in order to accomplish the 
project's goals and functions* They are: 

1 . Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Staffing 

4. Controlling 

5. Evaluating 

6* Disseminating 

Highlights of each of the six management functions follows: 

1 . Planning : Initial functions are to choose the target area and target students 
and to develop a suitable program* The Miami project selected its target schools after 
cotisiderinji several relevant factors. The directors of the project designed 
a model program that would cover students from kindergarten through senior high because, ttiey 
noted, "a pupil is a potential dropout long before he reaches the senior high school*" The 
project also made provision for continuous planning by representatives of all components and 
project participants, including pupils, parents, teachers, principals and representatives from 
community agencies such as Model City* The director held monthly meetings with the 
Student Advisory Committee, administrators and representatives from the school district and 
the project* 

The project director also met weekly with administrative staff to coordinate planning 
activities by student, teacher and parent groups and to forecast future needs* The project 
director was responsible for planning the budget and taking care of finances for the project. 
He also worked with staff in setting goals and designing action programs and determined 
with the help of district "experts" whether or not the gools were realistic in terms of the 
target population. A deadline was established for each major event or activity, along 
with a means of monitoring. The project director was charged with responsibility for 
hiring adequate, competent staff and for making sure facilities and equipment were 
available and appropriate. 
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2. Organizing ; The director of the project should ascertain how the projecl 
fits in with the organizational structure of the disirict or school's program. The 
management plan points out that the success of the program's efforts depends upon 
commitment and support at the school and district level, specifically the support of 
the school principal, the area superintendent and the associate superintendent for 
instruction. The project director must also realize that any experimental or pilot pro- 
gram which has potential to become part of the regular school program must be acceptable 
to the school or the district. The director must ease the way for a special program (such 
as a dropout prevention component) to fit into the school's regular operation. "Close 
cooperation between school principals, teachers and project administrative personnel 
will be required to avoid problems which inherently arise when dual responsibility 
exists." However, the management plan notes that the project director has the ultimate 
authority in decisions related to the project. 

3. Staffing: "The success of the project can only be as good as the staff selected 
to implement the various parts of the program; therefore, prime consideration should be 
given to individuals being screened for the various positions*" The management plan 
suggests that each personnel category in the program should have a thorough, written 
job description specifying qualifications, duties and responsibilities. Personnel should 
be selected in sufficient time to start or keep the project running smoothly, with allow- 
ance for school district procedures, interviews and orientation and training of new 
personnel. The project director and the school principal should have clearly defined 
responsibilities regarding the hiring of new staff. Where possible, inservice training of 
project staff should be conducted by the school system, otherwise, outside technical 
assistance or consultants should be used. Another must: a system of evaluation that can 
measure the effectiveness of the project staff in attaining the project's objectives. 

4. Control I ing : The project director or project manager must install appropriate 
procedures to insure time control, cost control and quality control. To do so, he must 
(a) establish suitable standards to use as control guidelines, (b) measure and compare 
actual results with the standards, and (c) evaluate the results and take appropriate 
action to correct deficiencies. 

o The time control method recommended in the management plan isolates 
activities which are criticol to completion of the project and those that 
will tolerc a some slippage in the schedule. Timelines must be set up 
for the start and completion of all activities. Just as important, however, 
is the need to update the schedule and to monitor the activities. Monthly 
activity reports must be submitted by instructors to the coordinators on 
the first of the month. They must indicate how much of the established 
goal has been completed to date. The reports are forwarded to the prin- 
cipal for review or transmittal purposes by the 5th of the month and on to 
the project by the 7th. The pioject updates its records from the activity 
reports and uses the information to evaluate the status of the total project. 
The project director must then decide If the reported data requires action 
on his part. 
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• The management plan suggests that the director should follow these steps 
in an action plan: define the problem; determine who is responsible; 
determine if the problem is critical to the success of the project; determine 
alternative solutions to the problem; examine each alternative regarding the 
effect it will have on the overall goals and objectives of the component or 
activity; select the best alternative; implement the alternative; watch 
the problem area to ensure that the corrective action is having the proper 
effect. Finally, the director must inform all concerned parties of the 
nature of the problem, the alternatives considered, the action taken and 
any needed follow up. 

• Cost control ; The management plan suggests the use of monthly schedules 
of fixed, variable and discretionary (periodic) costs, broken down by 
item and by component. The program managers can then compare the 
percentage of funds spent to date with the completion rate of the various 
components. Such comparisons indicate how the project is doing, cost- 
wise. The coordinators of the various components and instructors are 
responsible for estimating the year's variable costs and for keeping up-to- 
date on present and future budget implications. If a similar component 

is used in several schools, each school should keep its own records for 
cost-comparison purposes and to determine the most effective components 
in terms of dollars spent. The figures ore also used as a sound basis for 
planning the next year's budget. If, in analyzing the reported monthly 
costs, the project managers decide some corrective action must be taken, 
similar procedures as those reported above (imder time control ) should be 
implemented. 

• Quality control : Of the three areas of control, quality control is the 
area where some leeway in the performance standards may be allowed, 
especially in the resetting of existing standards, the management plan 
advises. Three major questions must be considered in quality control: 
(1) How well is the project staff performing with .espect to time and cost 
standards? (2) How well is each component meeting its specific performance 
objectives? (3) How well is the project meeting its overall performance 
objectives? Information on quality control, or lack of it, puts the director 
in 0 better position to evaluate how well the project is doing and to make 
adjustments if necessary. 

5, Evaluating: The management plan recommends the following format for 
presenting an evaluation of the project's major objectives and specific component 
objectives: a statement of the objective, description of the evaluation instrument, 
evaluation procedure, report dissemination, presentation of data, analysis, conclusion 
and recommendations. 
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6. Disseminating : As a means of dissemination, the management plan suggests 
the use of local, state and federal reports (not only the required reports, but 
av/areness reports to the public, school administrators, teachers), and informal reports 
to project staff, faculty, principals and community representatives. To reach the 
public, the plan suggests wide distribution of information brochures, laped radio and 
television presentations, charts, graphs and tables, news articles and open house activities. 

For more information or a copy of the management plan excerpted above, 
write to: Jesse Black, Talent Development Program, 7100 NW 17th Avenue, 
Miami, Florida 33147; (305) 836-0300. 
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CHAPTER Ml 



HOW TO CHOOSE STAFF 

"Success of o dropout prevention project seems to be reloted to the copobMities 
of the project director ond the commitment ond support of the school administration ond 
stoff/* notes Gerald A. Randall/ the regional coordinotor for dropout prevention progroms 
in Konsos City. He added further thot "the classroom teocher seems to hove mojor impoct 
upon the success or foilure of a progrom." 

A project director in on alternotive school for dropout-prone youth soys the most 
important tosk in estoblishing an oltemative school is stoff selection, "We do not look 
ot ony porticulor majors, but we looked for teachers who hove the ottributes of caring 
ond odoptobility to o different educotionol setting." 

A spokesmon for a successful vocational/educotionol progrom for dropouts age 16 
to 21 noted: "My subjective feeling obout personnel is the less experience in o structured 
troditionol school setting, the better." The teachers who ore good, he soid, "ore usuolly 
nontroditionol ond would be good no motter where they taught, "With the exception of 
one teacher, all of our stoff had never taught before. The nice thing about this is thot they 
hove no hobits, good or bad; they are willing to try onything. All of the stoff, however, 
hod experience with youth, sociol service, probation, group homes and youth groups." 

Peter Ellsworth, the Director of a Title III Alternative School Project in Commerce 
City, Colorodo, says teochers need to consider the positive in working with student drop- 
outs, oge 16 to 21 . The teocher should remind himself daily, soys Ellsworth, how irrational 
he behoved when he was the some age, as well as how irrational his behovior still may be. 

"Errotic behavior on the port of the student," says Ellsworth, con be token core of 
by throwing out the letter grodes ond the Carnegie units and replacing them with perfor- 
monce objectives and a foilure-free system. He suggests that "teochere exploin to 
students thot o specified omount of credit will be earned when the ossigned work is 
completed, ot which time the student will receive a 'pass* grode." 

"Interest ond empothy for students must be intense to meet the problems dropout- 
prone youngsters have, " notes the director of o Title VIII project in Foil River, 
Mossochusetts. If stoff development is undertoken, the project report soys, "o moin 
objective is to work with teochers and stoff on a certoin comfort level. Individuols 
should feel such comfort if enthusiosm ond interest ore to be exhibited. However, 
individuols shouldn't become too comfortoble. A little anxiety con serve as o cotalyst 
for growth in expectotion ond performance." The project suggests the following 
addit; onal objectives for stoff development: 



• Reinforce concepts of individualized instruction. 

• Help teachers develop and refine methcxis and approaches to meet the 

students* individual learning styles. 

• Help the students to develop relevant cotitenf . 

• Develop a behavioral modification approach that emphasizes positive 

reinforcement when dealing with students who have behavior problems. 

• Work for better student/teacher interaction. 

The Fall River project report also suggests that staff members should have: 

• The willingness and self-confidence to try different routes to achievement 

of educational objectives —the ability to be a learner and risk-taker^ 
as well as a teacher. 

• The ability to function within a team environment, i.e., to keep both 

Individual and group responsibilities in focus. 

• Readiness to make a personal contribution to the program ?n excess of 

that normally expected of a teacher. 

• A personal inclination toward the affective elements of education. 

One director of a continuation school for dropouts commented that the teacher who 
may not fit anywhere else due to his or her "individuality" may be the ideal person to 
work with real or potential dropouts. That may or may not be true^ depending on the 
person. However, one characteristic that is applicable to teachers and administrators 
of students with special problems is their ability to work long and hard^ sometimes with 
little hope for positive results. 
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CHAPTER IV 



A SUGGESTED TIMELINE FOR THE FIRST YEAR 



How much time does it take to develop, implement, smooth out and. 
In effect, get a dropout prevention project (sidias fhoee fitxied tirrier Tide Vn) fton 
the "idea'' stage to the stage? One of the Title VIII project directors 

says it is possible within the project's five-year lifespan to reach an objective 
of reducing the number of grade 9-12 dropouts, to reduce the number of discip- 
linary incidents and to increase attendance and achievement. 

But, the project director notes, *t is ladng a^dnst tinr^** to expect, vithin 
the same amount of time (five years) "to efect a cEmate h vkidi a i^iivcfy oH bi± 
wflling sysban can evolve into an eAjctianei paxgram sensitive to fte chapgiit^ needs of its driHrai, " 

The project suggests the following schedule for implementation during the 
first year only: 

1 • Determine the resources available to the program. This will aid the program 
in determining, roughly, the scope of the project. 

2, Identify the target population by comparing grade level and achievement scores. 

3, Identify the target students by (a) defining what tests or questionnaires are to be 
used; (b) evaluating the results; and (c) Identifying the total target population 
by name, location and characteristics. 

4, Identify and determine the facilities to be used by looking at potential existing 
facilities and potential separate facilities. 

5, Define the initial program through the use of performance objectives, task 
definitions/ guidelines for selecting personnel and planning for teacher/staff 
training or retraining. 

6, Implementation: select personnel and set up training schedule; develop the 
curriculum plan; prepare for operation; confirm baseline data regarding the 
performance objectives. 

7, Develop the baseline data on students and develop a composite record for 
each student. Moke initial contacts with parents. 

8, Start the classroom phase of the program and continue to give strong administrative 
support. Continue to train personnel. Use feedback from the classroom to revise 
the curriculum. Develop working relationships by holding weekly staff meetings 
of teachers/ counselors/ support staff and administrators. 
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9. In approximately two months, compare how the program is operating in the 
classroom with initial projections. Repeat after four months and six months. 

10. Repeat parent contacts within first two months of school. Establish a two- 
way communicai ion system. 

11. Develop individual counseling schedules for target group. 

12. Devise a schedule for collecting data on process objectives and product 
objectives regarding attendance/ disciplinary incidents and student-initiated 
withdrawals. 

13. Determine the times for collecting data from grade reports and post-tests. 

14. Report the degree of success in achieving each performance objective 
during the year. 

15. Recommend the revisions to be made in the succeeding year. 
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CHAPTER V 



ESEA TITLE VIII: THE FEDERAL APPROACH TO DROPOUT PREVENTION 

Approximately $42 million were allocated under Title VIM of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for dropout prevention from fiscal 1969, when 
the first grants were made, through fiscal 1974 when more than half of the existing 
19 projects were being phased out« 

Appropriations of $5 million in each of the first two years were used to fund 10 
projects. Nine projects were added in 1971 when the appropriation was doubled to 
$10 million. It remained the same for 1972, but decreased to $7.2 million in fiscal 
1973 and to $4 million for the following year. 

The Title VIM program was placed for administrative purposes in USOE's Division 
of Education Systems Development. Samuel -Kavruck is Chief of Dropout Prevention for 
the Division^ In line with USOE*s regionalization, program officers in USOE's 10 
regional offices serve as liaison between the projects and USOE. (A list of the regional 
officers appears in the Appendix.) 

Under the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93--380), ESEA Title Vlil will no 
longer be a categorical program. The Amendments revise and replace the expired ESEA 
and dropout prevention becomes part of a consolidation called "Educational Innovation 
and Support." The consolidation, officially known as Title IV, Part C, will give state 
departments of education a single appropriation for innovative projects (formerly ESEA 
Title 111), nutrition and health programs, dropout prevention and strengthening state and 
local education agencies. The consolidation goes into effect in fiscal 1976/ which begins 
July 1, 1975. No money was approved for fiscal 1975 for dropout prevention, and the 
projects that were in operation during fiscal year 1975 were operating on fiscal year 1974 
impounded funds. Consequently, most of the programs are apt to be closed down by the 
time state departments of education are at the point of reviewing and approving programs 
in dropout prevention out of fiscal 1976 funds. 

To give state and local education agencies the benefit of what was learned by the 
Title VIII projects, USOE awarded $300,000 to one of the Title VIII projects (Project 
Outreach, Sheridan School District, Englewood, Colorado) to evaluate and disseminate 
information on all 19 projects. The report is expected to be ready for distribution by 
mid-1975 and will includegeneral information, descriptions of components and evaluation 
results for each project. As of February 1975, no Title VIII programs had been officially 
validated by USOE*s Dissemination and Review Panel* 

KEY QUESTIONS ON TITLE VIII 

In reviewing the history of ESEA Title VIII as the federal government's major 
identifiable program to prevent dropouts, three key questions emerge: 
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1 . What has the program accomplished '> 

2. What makes a successful program? 

3. Whaf are fhe lessons for futu-e dropout prevention programs? 

One insider at the U-S, Office of Education, who asked not to be Identified by 
name, detailed the accomplishments and the lessons as he had experienced them in 
working with Title VIII programs- A summary of his observations follows. 

What Has the Program Accomplished? 

The interviewee listed the following as Title VIIPs major accomplishments: 

o Each year, 30,000 to 50,000 students were Involved in the program. 

o During the first three years of funding, the projects (then 10 In number) 
showed a 45.3 percent reduction in dropouts among targeted students. 

o The Title VIII program, along with ESEA Title III (innovation) and ESEA 
Title VII (bilingual education), br-came the testing and proving site for the 
outside independent audit. As the brainchild of Leon Lessinger, then Chief 
of USOE's Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, this type of audit 
was seen at first as a threat by some project directors and states. Upon proof 
of its efficacy, however, the audit procedure was adopted by many states as 
a way to verify the findings of program evaluations, to make recommendations 
for evaluation design and to revise programs if needed. 

What Makes a Successful Program ? 

Following are the elements listed by the Intervlev/ee as necessary for success in 
dropout prevention program: 

1 . An assessment of needs must be conducterl. It Is essential to know not 
only the dropout rate but also the needs of the dropout. 

2. Preliminary proposals are necessary before funding. This forces the district 
to determine its needs and refine its ideas for a solution. 

3. The school district's administrators must be strongly committed to dropout 
prevention. 

4. The 'Vight" person must be in charge of the project. The project director 
should be someone who is knowledgeable in handling people; who realize:, 
the necessity of good communications, both internal and with the community; 
who is a good administrator and who works well with the community; who has a 
well -defined job description that clarifies decision making regarding the project. 

5. The project director usually requires training in management, in understanding 
objectives, in coordinating unrelated parts, in dealing with problems. 
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6* Management is critical to a pro|ect. In the best projects, management was 
viewed as a subsystem within the total school district. Yet, "a good manage- 
ment plan does not necessarily mean a good program." In otKerwords, project 
personnel must be able to put the plan into action. 

7. Staff development is essential . 

8. Recruiting personnel for the project from within the particular school 
district generally works but well. 

•» 

9. Technical assistance funds are necessary. Projects must be granted funds to 
bring into the schools the kinds of skilled people whom the district may lack. 
Included are experts on curriculum and development, psychologists, evaluators, 
bilingual staff members. 

10. USOE must give projects continuous input into management procedures, pitfalls, 
how to handle project money. "The more dialogue between USOE and the 
management of the program, the better the program." 

IL Community advisory groups must be advisoiy. The advjsory group should 
include a variety of people who represent many interests. "It's not a good 
idea to hove representatives of organizations on advisory groups." The better 
idea Is to get the parents involved as representatives. "Voting member of 
advisory groups should not be staff members — even if they have children in 
the program. " 

12. Performonce objectives and evaluation plans "ore absolutely essential." Both 
must be established and they must relate to what happens in the program. 

13. Projects must hove both process objectives and end-product objectives. The 
process objectives must be clear and be followed. "A project needs to find 
our what is happening before the end of the year and make adjustments when 
necessary; otherwise, there's no way to accomplish end-product objectives." 
For example, if a project expects teachers to individualize instruction in the 
area of reading, the teachers must be provided with the know-how to accom- 
plish the task. They must also be told what the individualized instruction is 
expected to accomplish for their students. Here, honest evaluation can be 
used OS a positive force in making changes. 

14. The role of the auditor must be clarified — "a very difficult task." 

15. Quarterly reports on programs, as required by USOE, are a good idea* Equally 
important are on-site visitations by USOE program administrators and interim 
evaluations and audits. 

16. High funding levels are necessary if the program is to reduce the dropout 
rate in a relatively short period of time. 

17. Consultant help should be provided to the project and should be consistent 
over a long period of time.. 
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WHAT ARE THE LESSONS FOR FUTURE DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS? 



Experience with Title VIII programs lends credence to the advice that a dropout 
prevention program must be comprehensive. A substantial amount of money must be 
invested in a school or district with a low-income factor and a high rate of dropouts if 
the program is to effectively reduce the dropout rate in the "relatively short amount of 
time that Congress deems sufficient"— approximately two years. How much money? An an- 
nual sum equal to 25-30 percent of the school or district's annual ttdgefc, added as a 
supplement to the annual budget^ according to one estimate. More concrete advice on 
the amount of money needed to run an effective dropout prevention project is hard to 
come by. 

USOE has not been able to find out, and does not know, how much effectiveness 
can be expected from each dollar or unit of input, the interviewee said. 

Other difficult problems concerning the Title VIM program muddy the waters. 
No clear image of success or effectiveness emerges, although many components of 
various programs are highly praised. 

Program effectiveness requires time. Dropout preveni^ion programs, and perhaps 
most federal programs do not begin to stabilize for three to five years. The first year is 
set-up time; the second is used to test the program; and years three to five are used to 
work the bugs out of the program. Other events, however, can throw a clinker into 
this somewhat loose timetable. In one Title VIII project, for example, a teacher strike 
was not anticipated, which meant the program objective of raising reading and math 
scores to grade level was not achieved. 

Several problems are still unresolved and seemingly beyond the control of 
federal, state or local administrators, yet they are critical to success. School districts, 
like large bureaucracies, get completely tangled in red tape and bidding procedures. 
This causes a long turnaround time in getting materials and equipment. The federal 
government, on the other hand, is slow in approving grants and in forward funding, 
although provision is made in Title IV of the Education Amendments of 1974 to rectify 
this situation. Projects also have difficulties in hiring staff due to the official pro- 
cedures in some school districts. An insufficient number of staff members is common 
during the initial grant period. 

Success in dropout prevention is now being defined by the federal government in 
three areas of development: cognitive, affective and psychomotor (e.g., manipulative 
skills for a vocational education program). Admittedly USOE did not know in the begin- 
ning years of Title VIII what kinds of data should be collected. It started to collect 
achievement scores in cognitive areas, but not soon enough. Data collection on the 
psychomotor and affective areas was negligible. Some of the other factors that are 
important determinants of success in dropout prevention include: attendance rates, 
retantion rates, absenteeism, vandalism, and attitudinal changes. Less obvious 
measures include the changes in the appearance or the noise level of a school. 
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CAPSULE REPORTS ON TITLE VIII PROJECTS 



Following ore reporfs on ESEA TiHe VIII dropout prevenfion projects. In some 
cases, o particular component of the program is described; in others, an overall view 
is given. None of the programs had been validated by USOE's Dissemination Review 
\^xi as of the time this report was printed. It is also important to realize that in 
some cases, the projects did not successfully reduce the dropout rate, for whatever 
reason. Many of the programs did succeed with one or more components or did change 
the school environment by convincing the school to integrate some workable components 
of projects into the regular school program. Therefore, the following program descrip- 
tions are intended to provide ideas and to describe the strongest components of each 
project. A listing of the contact persons for all of the Title VIII projects is included in 
the Appendix. 



1. KAPS: "EARN AND LEARN" and "STAY" CENTERS 

"Dropout-prone children can be motivated to develop positive personal goals for 
living and learning. When properly directed, these children attend school egularly, 
achieve in school subjects and develop positive attitudes toward themselves, the school 
and the home. " 



This is the positive, hopeful approach used in KAPS, a Title VIII project in 
Baltimore, Maryland. KAPS served approximately 28 percent of the students in six targeted 
schools, although it experienced reverses such as funding cuts, three changes in director 
and internal problems in the school district. 

The dropout problem in Baltimore had reached major proportions before the start of 
the project. Between 1967 and 1968, nine schools in one part of the city reported that 
over 2,500 students left school prior to graduation. 

KAPS (Keep all Pupils in School) schools were located within a two-mile radius 
in the predominantly black ghetto area of Baltimore. The project concentrated its efforts 
most heavily in the secondary schools, with the number of 7th to 12th graders involved in 
the project almost double that for elementary enrollees. 

In order to qualify for KAPS, a student had to meet at least ^wo of the following 
criteria: poor or sporadic attendance, negative behavior or conduci , lack of positive 
self-image, economic need, under-achievement. The project found that a student with 
these weaknesses could still succeed in a school setting provided that he receive the 
proper treatment. 

The multiple approaches used by the project included: language arts and mathematics 
pilot classes. Earn and Learn (a work/study program), STAY (a team approach to student 
maladjustment/ community liaison assistance and a teacher/student buddy program known 
OS TAP. 

The reduction in dropout rates reflects the success of the approaches. The dropout 
rate in one of the secondary schools, for example, dropped to K9 percent although it 
normally had fluctuated between 10 and 20 percent. (The dropout rate among senior high 
students citywide was 11.3 percent,) 
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Two of the project's most successful approaches/ STAY and Earn and Learn, 
are described below. 

STAY: Instead of Suspension 

The STAY centers— one at an elementary school, one at a junior high— operated 
for students who would normally be suspended from school or who needed remedial work. 
Students were Identified for enrollment in the centers by an administrator/ teacher orcounselcr. 

Referrals were submitted to the STAY coordinator for screening, with the final 
decision regarding admittance left to the principal. Students participated in several 
entry procedures. First, the coordinator chatted briefly with the student about the program, 
followed by diagnostic tests in reading and math. The scores were used as guides in select- 
ing activities and lessons geared to the student's needs. 

At the STAY center, the student met the teachers in a positive, yet informal, "rap" 
session. The idea was to establish "a firm but understanding first impression." The 
challenge for the team members at the STAY center was clearly evident: to improve the 
student's reading and math skills, and to improve attendance, behavior and self-concept. 
Aftera period of adjustment, the psychologist interviewed or tested the student. 

STAY team members mode use of behavior modification with both social and tangible 
rewards offered to the dropout-prone students. The project advised teachers: "Behavior 
modification's pay-off system istobe faded out and eventually stopped, once the students 
hove developed a 'healthy' attitude toward school and learning." In KAPS version of 
behavior modification, rewards ore suggested for teachers and parents as well as students. 
For parent*;, KAPS suggests a"Good Friday" letter from the teacher and the unit principal 
informing the parents that their child "has beendoing very good work this week." The 
letter asked parents to "please tell your child that you are proud." 

STAY also suggested that teachers go the extra mile with students in the center. 
Teachers were encouraged, for example, to arrange for students to receive personalized 
gifts from the center on holidays, toorronge to get proper clothingif the child hod need and 
the parents consented, to allow the students to participate in competitive school sports, to 
encourage extracurricular activities and to arrange group rap sessions with students and the 
psychologist on a weekly basis. 

After a three-month stay, students were phased bock into regular classes all at once 
or one course at a time. A phase-out conference was held for the student, the STAY 
teachers and the regular subject teachers. 

"Earn and Learn" 

Or.o hundred youngsters were identified by KAPS to perform school -centered tasks in 
an effort to provide them with paid employment and to decrease the chances that they 
would drop out before receiving a diploma. Secondary students could receive a stipend 
for tutoring youngsters in the KAPS elementary schools. The tutors were chosen from 
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among those sfudenfs who were dropout-prone and underachieving in school. Economic 
need was also a problem for elementary age youngsters so some of these pupils, who 
were identified as dropout-prone, were selected to perform school tasks in return for 
points. The points were redeemable for school supplies and educational games and toys. 

A program to place underachieving, poorly motivated secondary students in part- 
time jobs proved to be the most difficult to put into practice and the least effective. It 
was dropped by the project and replaced by Tele-School. Under this part of KAPS, 25 
seniors at Dunbar High School were trained for part-time jobs by the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company. The students attended classes at Dunbar in the mornlr^ 
and reported to job sites in the afternoon. They were paid regular wages and treated 
like other employees performing similar tasks. One of the reasons given for the success 
of Tele-School was the cooperative, one-to-one relationship between the single company 
and the single school, said the C & P spokesman. 

Recommendations for Replication of KApS 

The KAPS Project has prepared a comprehensive, clearly written history of its 
conception, birth and five-year life. Its motives are two-fold: (1) the document Is 
to be used to disseminate Information "about the effectiveness of KAPS as a dropout 
prevention project" and (2) it is to help other school districts "to avoid the shortcomings" 
of KAPS. 

KAPS makes the following recommendations to any district Interested in 
replication; 

• It is better to start with a small population than to spread efforts too thinly. 

• A stabilized staff reinforces education as being on a continuum. 

• Evaluation is essential for any program. 

• Continuity of skill development Is invaluable, especially as students progress 

from elementary to junior high, and from junior to senior high. 

• Community involvement during al I of the planning and implementation steps of 

a project is vital, 

• Students* needsmustbe assessed and the curriculum geared to meet those needs. 

• Staff training is essential tothe implementation of any concept or component. 

• Behavior modification is best attained when the behaviors are identified and 

students help to determine the reinforcers. 

• The pupil-service team is the backbone of the STAY concept. 

• STAY centers should be a part of the regular school setting. 

• Students who drop out should be brought back to school by November, at the 

latest. If they are to achieve academic and social success within a school year. 

• Continuous follow-up procedures are necessary for all components. 

For more information, contactMrs. Pauline Bruce, Acting Project Manager, Project 
KAPS, 200 North Central Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 21202; (301) 467-4000. 
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2. FALL RIVER MASSACHUSETTS: EMPHASIS ON NINTH GRADE 



Pioj^'cl PfO(.cSb combined pioventati ve and refTU'<l!(jl {dements in its attempt lo 
keep ifi 'school those students deemed to be potential diopouts. Many of its processes 
have been successful — so much so that they are now integral parts of the Fall River 
school system. 

Among the project's strategies were *he following: 

A ninth grade instructional model which operated in two schools. Five teachers 
and one home-school counselor worked with a group of 80-100 potential dropouts in each 
school. The five teachers comprised a supportive, coordinated team. Four of the teachers 
taught major subjects, one taught reading. All worked together to reinforce learning 
through individualized instruction as well as social and psychological development. 

A home school counselor worked with the teacher team. The counselor followed 
up on absences, served as the general liaison between home and school and conducted 
group and individual counseling sessions. He advised school administrators on the need 
for disciplinary measures and kept the teaching team informed on outside influences 
affecting Individual students. 

A Y.O.U.T.H. Program, which was expanded from an after-school program set 
up to provide potential dropouts with marketable skills and experience in the operation 
of a business. In the program, which developed into an in-school alternative curriculum, 
youth designed, produced and marketed wood products. 

Camp Interlochen, a summer camp/ecology program for 60 to 80 potential dropouts. 
The students, grades 9-12, worked with teachers in providing recreational experiences 
for 600 Title I disadvantaged children. At the same time, the students could take summer 
make-up classes for courses they had failed during the previous school year. They were 
also enrolled in ecology courses, which gave them opportunities to do field work in water 
and air pollution for high school credit. 

A Work Study Program for students in grades 10-12 which provided early school 
release for employment. After being conducted as a pilot in 1972 for 50 potential 
dropouts, the program was expanded into on alternative curriculum. Of 227 students 
enrolled in the program, 185 completed it. High school credit was granted according 
to the amount of time students spent at individual work stations. 

The Alternative School Programs, known as O-School I (for ages 13-16) and 
Q-School II (forages 10-12)* These two alternatives were geared for students who 
could not function successfully in a traditional school setting. The accent was on 
counseling and individualized instruction in a more loosely structured environment than 
the project classes. Participants stayed for a minimum nf five days, returning to their 
regular classes as soon as their behavior was favorable. 
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AutomoMve Professional Training ^ an offer-school program which provided 
target students with skills in automotive maintenance and minor repairs. The course, 
which was cosponsored by Shell Oil, prepared students for employment ir high volume 
multi-service stations. The results show that 26 students out of 40 who enrolled in one 
year completed the course, and 65 percent of them received credit toward high school 
graduation. 

Curriculum and Staff Development. The Title VIII staff and outside consultonts 
worked with all teachers and counselors to individualize the curriculum and to help 
them become more sensitive to the needs of students. Teachers, counselors and admin- 
istrators in the Fall River Public Schools participated in teacher workshops (on released 
time) and made on-site visits to other schools. Teachers diagnosed students in the areas 
of reading, math and English and they developed individualized units in math, reading, 
social studies, science and English. 

The effects of the project were felt most in the 9th-grade program. Students with 
the highest potential for dropping out were assigned to Process classes. In l97l, for 
example, of 159 students who were assigned to the classes, 29 dropped out. Over the 
next two years, the percentage of such "high-risk students" who decided to diop out 
was held constant. By comparison, the percentage of 9th grade students who were not 
assigned to Process classes and who dropped out, increased substantially. Students in 
Process target schools raised their grade point average from 69.3 in 1970-71 to 74.6 
in 1971-72, Another group went from 69.7 in 1971-72 to 75,3 the following year. A 
third group went from 71 ,3 in 1972-73 to 74.5 one year later. 

The project also gauges Its success by a reduction in school suspensions — "a highly 
sensitive area for principals," It notes that the district has had no consistent pattern 
or written policy. On many occasions, project staff intervened prior to a student suspen- 
sion to set up an individual contract with the principal and the student, "often with a 
great deal of success," noted James A. Wallace, administrative assistant. "This kind of 
negotiating, which engages people to deal with their behaviors, particularly when they 
are inconsistent, is a powerful force of Profect Process," he said. In three schools, the 
recorded incidences of suspension for 8fh and 9th graders decreased 47 percent; overall, 
the suspention rate for all target schools dropped by 18,6 percent. 

A September 30, 1974, report notes that 15 or 22 programs (69 percent) initiated 
by Project Process have been integrated into the Fall River Public Schools. Four of the 
programs were still being administered by the project staff and only three programs (13 
percent) had been dropped. 

For more Informat'ion, contact' Mr, James A. Wallace, Jr., Fall River Public 
Schools, 520 Rock Street, Fall River, Massachusetts 02720; (617) 679-4311, ext. 343. 
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3. PROJECT STAY: WORK-STUDY PLUS GUIDANCE 



The dropout problem would be of little or no consequence if dropouts left school 
equipped with skills which would permit them to hold jobs, St. Louis' Project Stay 
maintoins. That, it adds, is not the case. Consequently, Project Stay, with funds 
provided unter Title VIII sought to reduce the 19.9 percent dropout rate in a ghetto 
school, Soldan High School , by concentrating on a work-study project. It aimed at 
getting students to enter into occupational fields where they hod potential to succeed 
and opportunities commensurate with their inclinations and capabilities. For some students, 
the work -study experience mode them realize that more extensive formal education would 
be required if they wanted to achieve their career goals. 

Each student worked one-half day at the site of the cooperating employer, with 
the exception of students who worked for the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. They 
spent the full day at the site, with instruction provided by a business teacher for half 
of the day and worked on the job for the other half day. 

Eleven work-study teacher/coordinators, all with teaching certificates or industrial 
arts certificates, worked with on overage 351 students each semester. Students were paid 
$3 per half day by the project for the first 15 weeks, with the employer then picking up 
the tab for the student's stipend for the remainder of the semester. 

Job attendance of the work -study students during 1972-73 was 89.1 percent, and 
their school attendance was 87.8 percent —which was higher than the attendance rote 
for students who were not enrolled in work-study. 



Each teacher/coordinator taught a work -related class, supervised students and 
served as a liaison person between the employer and the school . In addition, each 
teacher/coordinator concentrated on developing job-related characteristics and attitudes 
among students, including: getting to work on time, getting along with other employees, 
dependability, honesty, loyalty, using correct lonjuoge when communicating, apprecia- 
tion for the work area and giving a day's work for a day's pay. 



The areas and companies open to the students in addition to the McGrow-Hi 
program were Sinclair Oil Company, the Missouri Botanical Garden, house trades, 
soles service, hospital work, professional aide work and child core. The more ski! 
students, among the dropout-prone, were sought as candidates for work situations 
requiring higher entry-level skills than the overage potential dropout possessed. 



The project reports many problems in trying to operate a work -study program. 
The most serious problem was that of getting students to and from their jobs, which wc 
solved by providing transportation on buses owned by the project and by buying stude 
passes on public transportation. 
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Guidance: For One and All 



The guidance activities initiated by the Title V||| Project were aimed at all students in 
the targeted schools, but particularly at the potential dropout. Teachers were given direct 
responsibility for guidance and counseling activities, with each teacher accountable for 
25 students. The teacher/advisor met with his group on a daily basis, mode home contacts, 
checked on absences, and helped students acquire special services when they were needed. 
During the first two years of the project, teachers/advisors received additional compensa- 
tion for these services. In all, 180 teachers received preservice and inservice training. 

With the change in roles, and the shift in guidance functions to the teach ers/cdvisors, 
the number of counselors at the senior high school was reduced and the number of social 
workers increased. 

At the elementary target school, a counseling learning center was set up to help 
children deal with difficulties as close to the time they occurred as possible. The counselor 
who was assigned to the learning center team intervened when emotional or social adjust- 
ment problems occurred. For example, students who exhibited one or more of the follow- 
ing characteristics would be referred to the center: 

• very aggressive (e.g., initiates fights) 

• very withdrawn 

• disrespectful to adults to an extreme degree 

• ability to perform but no real attempt or interest in doing so 

• poor image of self 

The learning center also served as a "cooling off" room when tensions mounted in the 
classroom between student and teacher. Although two regularly scheduled crisis periods 
were provided daily, children displaying extreme forms of aggressive behavior could be 
sent to the center at any time during the day. The center kept records of each referred 
crisis case and, by becoming av^arc c£ the child's pattern of behavior, was able to develop 
a treatment plan for the child. In some cases, the child was enrolled in the center on a 
regular basis, particularly after the fourth crisis visit. 

Results 

The dropout rate for 1973-74 at the targeted high school stood at 15.37 percent, 
up from 14.43 percent in 1972-73 and 11.24 percent in 1971-72. (Its goal for 1973-74 
had been set at 10.5 percent.) The absenteeism rate was similarly discouraging; yet only 
29 of 216 students enrolled in the work-study program dropped out. Additionally, the 
project says the "simple per-pupil cost" for the work-study program amounted to $898 
(based on a322-student enrollment in 1971-72) whereas the cost for the city's delinquents 
was SI, 601 per youthful offender. 

For more information, contact: Lamar F. Smith, Northwest-Soldan District, 
5331 Enright Street, St. Louis, Missouri 63112; (314) 862-0243. 
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4. PROJECT ARISE: PARENT POWER 



Project ARISE, a Title VIII project in poor, block Moccn County, Alabama, 
determined that the main reason students dropped out of the target school was economic 
necessity. Another contributing factor was the level of formal education among parents. 
Less than 20 percent of the parents of ARISE students had completed more than nine years 
of formal education. 

The reduction in the dropout rate at the target school, Tuskegee Institute High 
School, is credited to the comprehensive involvement of some of the parents of dropout- 
prone students. Thirty-one parents— each with one or more dropout-prone children — 
were hired as Parent/Counselor Aides (PCA). Their main job was one of attendance 
officer and counselor, with responsibility for their own children and 9 to 12 other children 
in their neighborhoods. Other requirements forthePCA*s were regular attendance at PTA 
meetings and enrollment in Adult Basic Education (ABE) classes. 

The PCA*s were made aware of where and how to obtain the services available 
through special school programs and community agencies. They, in turn, contacted the 
350 potential dropouts and their families to pass on information about the services and to 
help students obtain help in the areas of finances, employment or educattonol opportunities. 

Results of the project included significant lowering of the dropout, absentee and 
suspension rotes. In addition, involvement in the project resulted in some changes in the 
economic stotus of the PCA's — changes that were responsible for improved attitudes of 
the entire family toward schools and education. Other results related to the parents 
employed as PCA's: thirteen of the parents, for example, were on welfare before being 
hired as PCA*s. Previously, 17 hod no job whatsoever and none of the 31 hod attended 
ABE classes. Most of the PCA*s were enabled, ''through training sessions and assistance 
from others on the staff," soys the project's final evaluation report, "to accomplish the 
necessary tasks, including frequent written reports, despite severely limited education 
of some." 

Any district interested in replicating the PCA component of the^ARISE project 
could consider several options, noted the project staff members. One option would 
be to pay the PCA coordinator a full-time salary and the other PCA's a half-time salary- 
(The salary expense for 55 aides employed during two school years totalled $220,000. 
Twenty-four PCA's served 250 students in 1971-72; 31 PCA's served 350 students the 
following year.) 

A second way would be to hire the PCA coordinator but to recruit volunteers for 
other positions, with an allowance for mileage only. A third option would be to increase 
the caseload of each PCA to 20 or more students. 

For more information contact, James E. Carter, Director, Project ARISE, Macon 
County Board of Education, P.O. Box 90, Tuskegee, Alabama 36083; (205) 727-5383. 
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5. PINE RIDGE, SOUTH DAKOTA: INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION 

The Adult Attitude and Student Retention Program located on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation followed the theme, "If Adults Change, So Will Children/* The 
need for change was well known: the 12,000 Oglala Sioux living on the reservation 
were subject to extreme poverty and unemployment. There was an exceptionally high 
suicide rate. Educational statistics were equally grim: 75 percent of all Indian children 
who started school on the Pine Ridge Reservation never graduated from high school and 
34 percent of the children graduating from the eighth grade never completed grade nine. 

The Pine Ridge Title VHI project departed from the usual procedure of trying to 
effect change for students. Instead, its primary goals became Indian self-determination 
and the improvement of adult responsibility for education. The idea was to allow the 
Indian community to gain control of local education and to provide it with the resources 
and the know-how to do so. As noted in a history of the program. Historical: A Narra- 
tive of Change, 1969-1974, "In the early days of the program, the personnel and activ- 
ities were a threat," particularly to the BIA (Bureau of Indian Affairs) administrators, 
teachers and some of the employees. The teachers did not hesitate to say in strong terms 
"that they 'wanted none of this Title VIII program.' " 

The program also experienced difficulty in trying to recruit staff, some of whom 
came a long distance for interviews "and left after seeing how futile the future was." 
Of the 84 persons who worked in the program throughout its lifespan, 80 percent were 
Indian. The program had two major components: Personal Change and Institutional 
Change. Personal Change contained three thrusts: community development, diagnostic 
and prescriptive inservice and student focus. Community development activities included 
an Action Task Council, mass meetings and parent/teacher seminars. Parents who had 
students in the dormitories and all parents who had students in the Community School 
were given $5 stipends to attend the seminars. In the fourth year of the program, the 
stipends were discontinued and other incentives and strategies were used. Attendance 
did not fall off. 

The project also abandoned the concept of attendance aides on the premise that 
the school had responsibility for increasing attendance and reducing dropouts. The 
money used to fund attendance aide positions in 1972-73 was directed toward providing 
teacher aides in the classroom. 

Parent participation was seen as a key and "one of the most valuable results" of the 
Title VIII program, according to the program's iomer director, Terry Albers. "Title VIII 
left behind models that will work, even with limited funds," he says. "If the schools want 
to keep parents involved, they have the models and know how this can be accomplished." 
Another big accomplishment, in his view, was the lessening of teacher resistance to 
outside help. 

One of the program's weaker areas, he notes, was the lack of a process to help the 
community understand the concept and direction of the program. To overcome this 
problem, a monthly newsletter was initiated during the final year of the project. 
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Diagnostic and prescripfive inservice seminars were held for teachers, administrators, 
{xirdiMDfcssicnals, school boards and dormitory staff. A Junior Tribal Council, which got 
started with the help of the project, provided input into social and academic areas of 
student life. The Council is vouchee' Tor by the county superintendent and the principal 
of the Community High School. They recommended that it be continued and funding be 
provided to allow for leadership training classes for Council members and for trips by mem- 
bers to other schools with successful stude^* government. 

The second component of the program. Institutional Change, was basically an effor 
to strengthen the local Indian school boards Formerly, the board dad directed much effort 
"at areas they were not trained or equipped to handle," said E.C. Coddington, former 
superintendent. Jim Mousseau, Oalala Sioux and chairman of the Unified School Board, 
supports ihe Title VIII project. "Whenever we had a problem or didn't understand some- 
thing, we went to Title VIII. If they were unable to help us, they sent us off to get further 
training and help.** 

Although the model used in Pine Ridge focused mainly on adult change, the 
curriculum came in for Its share of revision. At the middle school, reading and math labs 
were set up; Graphic Arts and Auto Mechanics were added to the high school curriculum; 
and a basic skills continuum was developed. The Title VIII program also takes credit for 
causing the local schools to come up with the only complete guidance and counseling 
program designed exclusively for Indian students. 

The program has accomplished many of its goals. James F. Lomas, principal of 
the Community Schools, feels the schools are "only a short distance away from local 
control of education by school boards on the Oglala Sioux Reservation.*' 

Although the program v/as apporently subject to many difficulties during all of its 
years of operation, positive changes have resulted. The number of dropouts was reduced 
from 116 in three target schools in 1969-70 to 41 in 1970-71 . Although a slight increase 
occurred in 1971-72 (54 students dropped out), the dropout rate was down to 13.36 per- 
cent, considerably lower than the 1969-70 rate of 18.67 percent. 

Among the numerous recommendations detailed in the project report. Historical: 
A Narrative of Change , are the following: 

• Teacher inservice shxild be based on a needs assessment and related to 
personal goals and curricular organizational patterns. 

• School boords should determine their inservice needs. 

• Inservice for administrators is of the highest importance. "Too often we 
work with teacher responsibilities which often tends to increase frustration 
as they stand powerlessly waiting for cues from their leader." 

• More community involvement requires more work by staff members, in the form 
of evening seminars, home visits and needs assessments conducted b/ the 
teachers, community task forces, etc. 

• In addition to training for school board members, training should be extended 
to the "unelected" leadership in the community. 
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• Esfablish orientafion for all new feachers in communify culfure, values 
and llfesfyle. 

• Confinue fhe Indian Awareness program. 

• A continuing intervention similar to that of Title VIII— a change agent outside 
the direct supervision and control of education — is highly essential in a 
community of limited economic resources. 

• Build communication lines through the whole reservation (or community). 

• Establish some type of alternative for the dropout. "We still lost many 
students because they never felt ownership in the school." 

• Hire students who have droppout out. Give them paraprofe ' nl training 
and paraprofessional status with a job and salary^ thereby rei Jving them 
in the educational process. 

(Project reports on the Pine Ridge Title VIII project are available from the 
Shannon County School District Office, Batesland, South Dakota.) 

6. RIVERTON, WYOMING: MANY APPROACHES 

PASCAL (Program to Attract, Satisfy and Certify All Learners) received $1.4 
millipniii Title VIII grants over a four-year period, plus phase-out funds. Additional 
mo>cv was provided by the State of Wyoming for the development of an occupational 
demonstration center. The project had many focuses — frc^ curriculum and occupational 
development to community and cultural activities. An alternative was provided for 
students who could not function in the regular school program, and particular emphasis 
was placed on the learning disabled student. 

Whatdid PASCAL accomplish? The dropout rate in the Riverton School District 
decreased from 8.6 percent in 1972-73 to 7.9 percent in 1973-74. Fifty-eight of 118 
PASCAL students dropped out in the project's third year of operation. This prompted 
the evaluator to comment: "The dropout rate is not as low as was hoped but is still very 
commendable considering the type of student that the project is dealing with." 

The evaluator also included the following comments about dropout prevention 
based on what the project had learned over the past years. 

• The identification and treatment of learning disabilities should be provided 
for in early elementary grades, as a means of preventing dropouts in later 
years. This requires coordinated efforts among teachers, principals and 
learning disabilities and the users of test results. Most elementary teachers 
require inservice training to make them aware of how to identify and cope 
with students' learning disabilities. 

• Teachers must understand student atti*jdes if they are to be successful in 
dealing with dropouts. 

• Teom teaching of subjects at the secondary level proved to be successful 
with PASCAL students. 
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Flexibilify fo fake advantage of new developments and methods is essential 
in projects such as PASCAL. "If the project is restricted by specific objectives 
or rigid rules and regulations, it will be impossible for staff members to take 
advantage of new methods or new situations as they arise." 

• Communication can be a serious problem for a program such as PASCAL. 
"Interviews with the regular staff members (of the Riverton School District) 
revealed that most of the district is unaware of the good outcomes and is also 
ignorant, in many cases, of the basic purposes of the PASCAL program," the 
e valuator noted. 

• Home contacts proved to be a very valuable method of reducing the dropout 
rate. The first home contacts should begin when students are in elementary 
grades. 

• The home-study approach should be increased for dropouts. 



Added to these comments are those of John Fixter, Coordinator of Alternative 
Schools for Project PASCAL. When he was asked to name PASCAL'S most successful 
approaches, he cited the following: 

• An interdisciplinary team of teachers who are committed to the program. Each 
team teacher is assigned a number of students. He monitors their progress and 
makes at least three home contacts per student per nine-week period to inform 
parents of both positive and negative progress by the student. 

• Inservice education for teachers and administrators^ including training programs 
in the use of Distar (reading) and behavior modification and a "reality therapy" 
workshop on classroom discipline. 

• Individualized curriculum for all grade levels that makes use of community 
resources and the environment. Examples of student activities include volun- 
teer work at o state training school for the retarded, conducting a canned food 
drive for the needy, and participating in a wilderness education course. 

• Involvement of parents and community members, whenever possible. Activities 
include a Thanksgiving dinner for all PASCAL students, staff and their families 
and meetings on the reservation, with Indian parents. 

• Development of an occupational curriculum for grades K-12 (in alliance with 
a federal grant under the Vocational Education Act). 

• Development of a diagnostic and preventative program in the elementary 
program through the learning disabilities part of PASCAL. 

• Development of curriculum materials to be used by the district's classroom 
teachers as "alternatives" to their own program. Through the use of Title VIII 
resources, the K-12 curriculums were revised for science, social studies, 
reading and occupationa! education. 
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Fixter adds, "I feel the greatest measurement of our success can be measured by 
the commitment we have received from other teachers and administrators. The superin- 
tendent has committed himself to have an alternative school program which would incor- 
porate the cultures and occupational component. The learning disabilities component 
has already expanded and is being funded by the district and the state. A district-wide 
media center is being developed which will be fully funded by the Jistrict. In a nutshell, 
the program will operate similar to this year, only with a reduced budget." 

For more information, contact: Mr. John Fixter, Coordinator of Alternative 
Schools, Project PASCAL, Riverton School District #25, 121 North 5th Street, W., 
Riverton, Wyoming 82501. 



7. DAYTON OHIO: CRISIS ROOM AND READING LAB 

Project Emerge, funded under Title VIII for $2.4 million for five years of operation, 
found it could not meet its original objective of reducing the dropout rate by 75 percent, 
li did, however, reduce the rate of dropping out from 14.2 percent in 1968-69 to 10.8 
percent in 1973-74, a 23 percent decrease. In addition, the project proved the worth 
of two of its components: The Shop (an in-school crisis room) and the reading lab. 

Operating originally in two elementary and one high school in the predominantly 
black Model Cities area of Dayton, the project focused its resources in 1973-74 on the 
ninth grade students at 1 ,400~student Roosevelt High School. Details on The Shop and 
the Reading Lab follow. 

The Shop: Reducing Suspensions and Expulsion s 

"The dropout rate would decrease considerably if school personnel did not ask 
students to leave." This bold conclusion by the Dayton Public Schools set the stage for 
"The Shop," a key part of Project Emerge. The Shop is a crisis room in the basement of 
Roosevelt High School to which students are assigned for varying amounts of time, from 
one class period to 10 days. Any student who demonstrates poor self-control may be 
referred to The Shop. Poor self-control is defined as either a spontaneous or non-spontan- 
eous act, including fighting, defacing property, walkingfrom a room, disrespect or 
defiance of a teacher, continuous profanity or obscene language, excessive talking or 
arguing, frequent tardiness to class or to school. 

The Shop^s purpose is to defuse potentially explosive situations. The methods 
include "rap" sessions between students and project personnel, student-teacher conferences 
or student-parent conferences. If a specific teacher refers many students from one class to 
The Shop, a guidance worker conducts agroup session in the classroom. Fuinlshings in The 
Shop are spartan; the floor is bare concrete. Reading materials, textbooks and some 
games are available as well as tape recorders, cameras andwalkietalkias. Students must 
keep up with the classroom assignments during their stay in the crisis room* 
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In 1973-74, The Shop handled 691 cases involving l14 different students. On an 
average day, fhree sfudenfs were referred to the center. The results have been positive. 
According to evaluations of 319 cases by faculty members. The Shop was considered 
holpful in modifying behavior in 83 percent of the cases. Only two of the referrals 
iciulted !n unsatisfactory behavior modification. Fifty-three students (16.6%) did not 
change their behavior as a result of their experience in the Shop. 

Emerge staff members believe that The Shop has reduced tensions and alleviated 
the "oov/er game" between students and teachers. A research report on the project adds: 
"When the $hop*s guidance worker enters the picture as another dimension, the question 
no longer is, 'Are the teachers always right and the students always wrong?* Rather, 
the question is, 'What values and whose rights are in question?' " 

The suspension and expulsion rates at Roosevelt High School have been reduced 
considerably since the introduction of the Shop. In 1969-70, 96 students were expelled 
for a semester. When the figure climbed further in 1970-71 (to 112 expulsions), the 
project evaluators recommended that "a frontal attack on the suspension mechanism and 
Its causes is necessary if the Roosevelt dropout rate is to be significantly reduced." In 
1971-72, (after The Shop was set up), the number of expulsions dropped to 35, v/ith a 
further drop to 19 in 1972-73, and increased slightly to 27 in 1973-74. A similar 
pattern emerges in the number of suspensions: 433 In 1969-70, 536 in 1970-71, 282 in 

1971- 72, 279 in 1972-73, and 212 in 1973-74. 

The Rv^ading Lab 

The Reading Lab dealt with one of the basic problems of many of the targeted 
students: the lack of reading skill. Sixty-five students were served by the lab in 

1972- 73. Each student ottended regular lab sessions and biweekly conferences 
with a teacher counselor. 

Students were assigned to large and small group sessions and tutorial sessions, when 
needed. The basic materials used are the Education Developmental Laboratory and the 
Imperial Junior High Reading Program, along with: Multi-Media Language Master, Tach X, 
record players and tape recorders; multiple teacher-prepared materials for individuals 
and small groups; strong emphasis on listening skills; wide variety of high-interest, low- 
vocabulary materials (paperbacks); and the development of individual and small group 
performance contracts. 

Of the 65 taigeted students enrolled in the lab during 1972-73, 87 percent achieved 
at least a year's progress. The pre-test grade placement mean in reading for 34 male 
enrollees was 4.9 years; the po.^t-test, 7.0. For 31 females, the pre-test mean was 5.2 
years and the post-test, 7.4 years. During 1973-74, 99 students were pre- and post -tested. 
Thf^T average Increase was slightly over one grade level, however, these students were in 
*^he lab for only one semester. 
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Final EvaluaHon RecommendaHons: 

The final evaluation report includo<» the following recommendations: 

• An objective needs assessment should be conducted prior to development of 
any program component, 

• Better moans of communication and liaison between project and school staff 
are needed. The evaluator suggested that the principal should also be the 
director of the project. Lacking that, the director should be in the same office 
complex as the principal and should be included in the school's administrative 
team. 

• Project objectives should reflect only the project's activities and shouh not 
attempt to reflect total rchool objectives. 'Mt is unrealistic to expect a project 
which serves directly one-fourth of the students to have an effect on the total 
school dropout and absentee rates.'* 

• The responsibility of project personnel should be made clear to both the person 
being hired and the person for whom they are working. 

• More money should be pumped into work programs. 

• The Board of Education should initiate cooperative arrangements with local sociol 
agencies in meeting student needs. '*The assistance that schools give to (needy) 
students could be enhanced by having personnel from various agencies located in 
the school building. " 

• Occupational information should be integrated into the total school curriculum. 

• The curriculum should be individualized to meet the needs, ability levels and 
interests of the students. 

• Both "The Shop" and the reading lob have proved to be successful components 
of the project and should be implemented in other schools. 

For more information, contact: Gladys Moses/ Director of Project Emerge, 
Roosevelt High School, 2013 W. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 45417. 



8. PHILADELPHIA: OUTSIDE LEARNING STATIONS 

Thomas Alva Edison High School, the target school for a Title VIII project in 
Philadelphia for four years, had the highest dropout rate in the city —approximately 
60 percent. In addition, Edison High was known for gang tensions, racial problems 
and a lack of interest in education. The Edison project had an enrollment of 300 students 
in September 1973, 100 at Edison High and another 200 at an annex, called the Edison 
Component. 
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An alternative school focusing mainly on work/study. The Edison Component has 
been successful in getting real and potential dropouts and truants back in school. 
According to a project report, however, students in the Edison Component are still in 
great need of remedial instruction in reading and math and many have not received 
pl)ysical examinations nor ancillary medical services. One of the more successful parts 
of the project was the inception of outside learning stations as part of an emphasis on 
career education. 

Students spend up to a week at learning stations throughout the city. Each learning 
station is a business or agency which has agreed to let students learn and sometimes work 
on the facilities. Participating agencies have included: IBM, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Zoo, the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, the 
Philadei^l.ia Federation of Teachers and the School District. The 1973-74 evaluation 
report says the 11 stations show promise for becoming the vehicle through which a coordi- 
nated interdisciplinary curriculum program can be developed. 

Ideally, the evaluation report says, each learning station should have the 
following attributes: 

• Career exposure which offers active observation of real-life job activities 
and hands-on experience. 

• On-site education experiences, including academic education (e.g., doing 
a science experiment at a chemical company), and skill exposure (e.g., 
learning how to keypunch at a computer company). 

• Use of learning station experiences as a framework for developing interdis- 
ciplinary curriculum. The report recommends that teachers be involved in 
planning and implementing learning stations and developing preliminary and 
follow-up curriculum for use with students prior to and following their experience 
at each learning station. 

The 11 outside learning stations offered students varying degrees of career exposure, 
with IBM and the Post Office as the most outstanding stations, the evaluation report notes. 
The reason: students were actively engaged in job activities and hands-on experience and 
each group of students was divided into subgroups at both of these stations. This meant 
that each group received extensive exposure to a specific work area instead of the 
entire group being equally exposed to all work areas. 

The evaluation report says students received "minimal" career exposure in learning 
stations where students spent most of their time in a meeting room. 

Outstanding learnirg stations wilh respect to "educational experiences on site'' 
were the Zoo, Rohm and Mass (a chemical company), the Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers and the Board of Education, the Free Library of Philadelphia and the Post Office. 

Brief descriptions for two of the learning stations follow: 
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IBM: Three groups of students, 10 to o group, participated for three consecutive 
days. Eachgroupwas subdivided ond sent to two IBM district offices. On the first do/, 
students learned in a general orientation about corporations, computers and the rules that 
all IBM employees must follow. For the next two days, each student was assigned to one 
of the following work areas for on-site observation and learning; accounts payable , 
instructional inventory, dispatch, supplies, mail room, maintenance, accounts receivable, 
keypunch and machine room. The project's ccreer development specialist developed 
follow-up academic activities, including the preparation of statements of account, a 
reading exercise on computers and a lesson on corporations. 

Post Office: A group of 21 students participated in a five-day learning experience 
at the Post Office. Students toured Philadelphia's main Post Office facility on the first 
day. On the second day, they were put through representative training modules such as 
typing, basic math, reading, truck operation and other skill areas used by the Post Office. 
For the remaining three days, the students were split into three subgroups of seven students 
each. Each student was assigned to accompany and observe an employee in one of the 
following areas: delivery and collections, postal source data, quality control, truck 
terminal and garage operations and mailing requirements. 

For more information on the Edison Project, contact: Nathan Beale, Potter Building, 
4th and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19133. 



9. SEATTLE: THE CENTRAL AREA DROPOUT REDUCTION EXPERIMENT 

Approximately 1 ,500students at fourschools had problems serious enough to warrent 
participation in Seattle's Title VIII dropout prevention project known as CADRE. The 
targeted schools, located in the Model Cities area, included one elementary school, two 
middle schools and one high school. The problems ranged from deficiencies in reading or 
mathematics, emotional or disciplinary problems, low gradepoint average, frequent 
absence, lack of motivation or "a tendency to drop school altogether if no personal 
attention was forthcoming." 

in the targeted elementary school, a counsel ing-learning team included a counselor 
to work v/!th students, teachers and parents and to intervene immediately In any potential 
crisis situation. "The Leschi Elementary School staff can be proud of their efforts to reduce 
school absenteeism," notes Owen G. Lee, director of CADRE. The absentee rate dropped 
by 30 percent in a year's time, with the rate for the targeted students only 1.8 percent 
higher than the citywide average for elementary schools. 

At the middle school level, the program coordinators and staff selected students 
who were below the 5th grade level in reading and math to become participants in the 
skills labs for individual instruction. During the 5 years of Title VIM participation at 
Meany and Madrona, significant gains have been made in improving the reading and 
math skills of selected students. Target students at Meany and Madrono showed increases 
in reading of 1.9 and 1 .3 grade levels, respectively, during a 1-year period. "Vast" 
improvenent in the attendance area has also been noted. 

At the high school level, students were offered a half-day work experience program 
based on two commitments they had to make: to attend academic classes on a regular 
daily basis and to go to the work site every day. The high school, which is 
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heovily segregoted (80.8 percent block) included students in the progrom who hod 

o 15 percent or more obsentee rote, os well ao students with bosic skill deficiencies. 

Ninty-five students were enrolled in the work experience progrom during 1973-74, 
ond 71 received high school credit os o result of working 200 hours or more. Employers 
gove 12 students o "superior" on-the-job roting. In oddition, 21 students received 
obove-overoge rotings; 14 overoge; ond 9 below overoge. 

During 1973-74, the dropout rote ot the high school wos reduced by 18*4 percent 
over the previous yeor, ond the obsentee rote wos decreosed by 12.5 percent. **These 
notoble occomplishments, " soys Lee, "con be ottributed to the student services personnel 
who worked together to follow up on ond counsel students with ottendonce problems." 

The onnuol dropout rote for grodes 9-12 went from 16.86 percent in 1968-69 
(257 dropouts out of 1,524 enrollment) to o 4 percent rote in 1973-74 (45 dropouts 
out of 1,120 enrollment). Federol funds gronted to the project over the six-year 
period omounted to $3.6 million. 

For more informotion, Contoct: Owen Lee, Director, Project CADRE, 
Seottle Public Schools, 1729 I7th Avenue, Seattle, Woshington 98122; (206)587-4350. 

10. ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO: OUTREACH 

Project Outreoch, operoting in the Sheridon (Colorodo) School District, hos been 
seeking to reduce the dropout rote in the district high school by concentroting on four 
objectives: to reduce obsenteeism, to reduce D ond F grodes, to improve ottitudes ond 
to improve achievement. The project, funded under Title VIII, reports o reduction in 
the dropout rote from 15 percent to 5 percent during the first yeor of operation. The rote 
held steody during the second yeor but increosed to 8 percent the following year. The 
obsentee rote decreosed os did the number of D ond F grodes received by the torget 
students who ottended on Individuolized Leorning Center, one of the key components 
of the project. 

The Individuolized Leorning Center wos set up os o seporote focility to serve 
potentiol ond octuol dropouts who were not oble to function in the trod itionollystrtictured 
system. One port of the center offered o diagnostic ond prescriptive service which, 
occording to the 1973-74 evoluotion report, represents the "greotest single ochieveme.nt 
of the center during the school yeor." The center wos successful in developing o more 
comprehensive ocodemic progrom ond in refining on individuolized reoding progrom. 
The project olso continued its proctice of giving students o "significont" part in decision- 
moking, "one of the strong points of the renter's holding power." 

However, the torget secondory schools did not refer students to the center for 
diognostic testing, os plonned. "Communicotion between the component ond the 
remoinder of the torget school system wos inodequote," the evoluotor concluded. The 
center olso lost its vocotionol counseling services ond could not develop occupotionol 



fraining programs for ifs 61 sfudenfs. While approximately one-fhird of fhe project's 
targeted students were involved in work experience programs, only two students 
attended professional occupational training. The project was successful in involving 
families of the center's students in therapy groups conducted by the project counselor 
and psychologist. 

An objective for students enrolled in the learning center was to increase their 
vocabulary and reading comprehension, as measured by standardized achievement tests, 
by one year during the 1973-74 year. The pretest scores in vocabulary for the students 
ranged from 2.3 to 13.8; the post-test scores, 3.3 to 14.5, or an average gain of one 
year. In reading comprehension, the pretest scores ranged from 4.0 to 14.8; the post- 
test scores, 4,5 t*- 14.1 or on overage of .6 year. 

The project retained 79 percent of the students enrolled in the Center in 1973-74 
and it decreased the percentage of low and failing grades received by the newly enrolled 
students from 40 percent to 18 percent. 

The evaluation report indicated, however, the kinds of bridge-building needed 
by Project Outreach (and any other project): only one counselor wosovailable to work 
with students in prescribing services to the general high school population; the project 
did not have the authority to institute its concepts and processes into the district arxJ 
found it difficult to do so; communications within the project and within the state about 
services and activities were weak; few teachers devoted more than one or two days to 
improve their teaching skill and to develop curriculum materials... 

For more information, contact: Dole E. Hensley, Project Director, Project 
Outreach, Sheridan School District No. 2, P.O. Box 1198, Englewood, Colorado BONO; 
(303) 761-4314. 



11. TEXARKANA: ATTITUD I NAL CHANGE 

The Texarkana, Arkansas, Title VIII dropout prevention project was known more 
for one particular aspect of the program, performance contracting, than for any other. 
However, there are other lessons to be learned from Texarkana. 

An administrator of the Title VIII project noted, for example, that the greatest 
impact the project made on the district was in the *'attitudinal change" of administrators 
and teaching staff. "This program shocked us out of our complacency and mode us eager 
to try innovative methods in teaching." 

Superintendent Edward D. Trice detailed what was learned in the initial years of 
the Title VIII project: 

• The assessment of needs dramatically stressed the importance of collecting, 
recording and interpreting data on students. 

• The teacher was found to be the chief change agent; therefore, seleclion of 
the right kind of teacher is important. Trice advised: The teacher should 
have the ability or be ready to individualize instmction, to project an empathy 
to all students (especially the disadvantaged or minority student), and to 
recognize the need for modifying the behavior of students. 
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• The attitude of the principal, particularly with regard to studervt suspensions, 
retentions, grading, textbooks, and dropouts, is imperative to success or failure. 

^ Technical assistance or expertise can be a significant factor in success. 

• Community contact persons, who can serve as paroprofessionals, can moke 
vitol contacts wi^K parents who would not ordinorily express any interest in 
school activities. They can identify seasons for a student's nonottendonce, 
help find out health and other related needs of the student and family so 

that proper referrals can be made, and interpret the school program to porerrts. 

• Materials should be selected to match the spread of individuol differences. 
Students should be allowed to operate according to their readiness to perceive* 

• Teaching activities such as lectures, discussions, quest i on -xinswer and homework 
must give way to effective and interesting drill, individuol supervised study 
and varied review. 

• Schools must provide, or compensate for lack of psychomotor development and 
affective growth in students* 

For more information on the Texarkana project, contact: Martin J# Filogomo, 
Instructional Center, 233 E. Short 10th Street, Texarkana, Arkansas; (501)772-7511. 
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TITLE III; THE ALL-ENCOMPASSING PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

The innovafive fhrusf of ESEA Title III over the post nine years has affected ail 
parts of education and virtually everyone connected with a school —students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, local education agencies and state education agencies. No 
subject area has been left untouched; few methods of instruction or new approaches to 
learning have escaped implementation and improvement by Title III programs across the 
country. 

Title III, as an identifiable categorical program, leaves a rich and comprehensive 
legacy for dropout prevention and dropout remediation. In the past two years, for 
example, 199 Title III projects hove been recognized as exemplary and worthy of adoption 
by other school districts. Each project has been developed in a school district over the 
period of three to four years, generally followed by expansion into other districts and 
states after It has proved its effectiveness. 

The focus of the Title ill projects ranges from reading, affective education and 
individualized instruction to teacher/staff development/ career education and early 
childhood education —all areas that must be considered in any serious attempt to get 
students off on the right track and then to keep them in and interested in schooL 

This section will describe a representative sampling of Title III projects, chosen 
particularly for their applicability to dropout prevention. The National Advisory 
Council on ESEA Title III has available a limited supply of Innovative Education Practices , 
a booklet describing the 84 projects validated in 1974. For a copy, write to the Council 
at 425 - 13th Street, N.W., Suite 529, Washington, D.C, 20004. 

1. RESCUING STUDENTS IN THE SUMMERTIME 

Over the past 10 years. Project SPHERE has been working during the summer months 
with 5,000 children from Hartford, Connecticut's inner city: children who are at least 
two years behind in reading and math (potential dropouts), children who are not expected 
to complete school and children who are grade-level achievers. The students are trans- 
ported ou*" of the city to private, nonpublic school sites where reading and math are 
stressed, fun is part of the curriculum and student attendance is a sure thing. The 659 
students directly served by the program in 1974 v/ere drawn from 38 schools. Most of the 
students (568) were from grades 5-9. Seventy-four were third and fourth graders and 17 
were from grades 10-12. 

The Reverend David P. Kern, Executive Director ot SPHERE, admits the program 
has never been fully evaluated. "This is a difficult assignment because we are a 
supplementary program and we have alv\/ays believed that the possible results of our 



ef-orts rnoy not be Fully measurable and certainly not in the short run." He 
knows, however, that students make at least a yeor*s gain in either reading or 
math during Iheir summer school experience* 

Tfi. one survey made by the project of the students who were not expected to 
complete school — "battered children, almost hopeless" — revealed that 50 percent of 
them not only stayed In school but eventually went on the post-high school education 
for at least two years, says Father Kern. The lower quarter of the group of students who 
were two or more years behind in reading — potential dropouts — did even better. 
Eighty-two percent of the group I'inished high school and went on to higher education. 
The percentage of students from both groups who completed high school (without going 
on to college) was even higher. SPHERE is now studying its overall effectiveness in 
the improvement of students' self-concept and academic performani^e. A follow-up 
study of students who participated in SPHERE is also under way. 

The 12 private schools that serve as summer sites for SPHERE students are trying 
to acf.ic've the some basic ends (i.e*, academic achievement, recreational experiences, 
helping the child to cope with his environment and regulor school, building his self- 
concept), but they use varied means. The staff at one school, for example, started all 
reading, English and math program on the remedial level, but with careful allowance 
for students to nxr.x from one course level to another when they were ready. In each of 
the three disciplines, "advanced" classes were de^'eloped by mid-program (mid-summer), 
the coordinator reported. Reading books and drills were identified by grade level and 
all materials were selected with high-interest content in mind. English courses stressed 
fundamental grammar, usage and mechanics regularly applied to written expression drills 
at the student's individual level (remedial to advanced). 

Additional activities for the group (all boys) included daily sports activities, 
v/eekl) field trips, awaids day, parents day and an "exciting and rewarding" four-day 
backpacking trip to the Adirondacks. The program was extended Into the school year, 
with tht help of 40 senior fngh students who volunteered to develop tutorial programs, 
to seek textbooks and materials, to plan field trips and to help administer special pro- 
grams and testing. In a Saturday program, the boys return to the summer campus for 
tutor-student meetings, refreshments, sometimes, a field trip and sports activities* 
This school^ like others involved in the SPHERE project, tries to bring the same 
students bock to the program year aftar year for maximum effectiveness. 

Another of the school*; chose 35 girls from 75 who applied for an intensified 
boaiding school program. Each girl was pretested in early June, with the results used 
to prepare on Individualized course of study. Each instructor was required to have 
some eity teaching experience and had to agree to live and work on campus for the 
summer* Six girls wl o liad fuoJ earlier and unsuccessfully to return to a regular school 
program were '^nrolled in the program under a contract between SPHERE and the Depart- 
ment of Children anJ Youth, Services. Two of the girls ran away, but four stayed the 
summer and "//Orl-^d excet Jingly well." This accomplishment prompted the Department 
of Ci ildfen and Youth jeivicc * to comment, "Considering the condition of the children 
we ttceive, ii H itfrnaiHOuie uhc f)iris) stayed the summer." Two of the four girls had 
sever<' reading oioblerrvo. Fhrougl^ an intense, individual tutoring program, they were 
able to raise (Juir reading le/el substantially. 
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The daily schedule for all of the students was rigorous. Classes ran from 9 to 
w.fh'o-minute academic classes in the morning and 75-minute activities in the 
oftemoon. In the academic classes, a teacher and an aide worked with no more than 
/students. The low adult/student ratio, combined with the individualized approach, 
allowed the girls to make substantial gains: an average 1 .62 grades in math and an 
average gain of 9.53 percentile points in reading. All aides and students worked in 
teams for 30 minutes daily cleaning the area of the school used by the students. Yoga 
modern dance basketball, softball and swimming ir. o nearby community pool were 
scheduled in the afternoons, with a two-hour compulsory study hall nightly. 

Another of theschools also expected students to comply with a demanding schedule: 



classes a day, six days a week; homework daily in every subject; a nightly study 
...... This school picked 50 seventh and eighth graders -boys who would probably 

have a much greater chance of giving up on the system if we did not handle them." 
financial need was another important consideratioaThe coordinator notes, "we take 
kids who 'do not have it' at home." 

With a 4:1 student/adult ratio, the program emphasized basic skills and art. Writing 
was considered especially important because "rarely does the student have to write In 
school; yet, with it, language is controlled in the other areas of speech and comprehen- 
sion; without it, troubles ensue." Students were involved in producing a twice-weekly 
newspaper, as well as writing letters to home, formal and business letters and short 
stories Each child made articles of art for one and a half hours daily for two weeks, 
with the emphasis on making things which could be owned and taken home. In daily 
rigorous athletic activities, the staff members stressed sporisrrHn^ and "correc* losina/ 
winning procedures. " 

Student accountabil ity was built into the program. Each student was required to 
be successful m the summer academic program as well as be successful as a tutor in his 
home school during the regular school year in order to be eligible for the program the 
following summer. Only three students failed to make the grade and were refused 
entrance into the second summer program. 

This particular school does not, as yet, have hard data to back up its success 
because the school's faculty members do not think standardized tests give a true picture 
of the accomplishments of the particular population the program is serving. More than 
!>0 percent of the enrollees ore Spanish speaking, with the records at their home school 
indicating they have strong bilingual disabilities. The school cites many student 
accomplishments, including: (1) students are attending regular school better than ever 
before; (2) most of the SPHERE students are showing academic improvement; and 
(J) classroom teachers are cooperating with the SPHERE coordinator by requiring 
successful classroom work before the students can attend their weekly tutoring sessions. 
(Each student must be successful intutoring before he can enroll in the SPHERE program 
during the following summer.) 

SPHERE has appealed to the State Legislature for $486,000 to stabilize the funding 
ot the program and to restore programs that were cut for financial reasons "A serendipitous 
effect of our past efforts to gain legislative support for our work, " says Father Kern "has 
been the expressed desire from legislators from otherparts of the statefor the services of SPHERE " 
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See Reverend Kern's list of do's and don'ts in dropout prevention on page 9. 
For more information, contact the Keverend David P. Kern, Executive Director, SPHERE 
(Supolementary Program tor Hartford in Education Re mforceme^^^^^ 
62 Charter Oak Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 06106; (203) 525-3195. 

2. KEEPING STUDENTS IN SCHOOL VIA ALTERNATE LEARNING 

The Alternate Learning Project (ALP), an experimental public high school funded 
under ESEA Title HI, serves students who have bee " off by ""-"J '^^^^^^^ 
schools as well as those who believe they car. prospe. n informal °*^°^PJ:f ^^^^^^^^ 
in which they detemiine what they will learn and how tr.ey will leam .t. The 125 ^ dents 
!• hrattend ALP classes in a converted bowling alley in Providence, Rhode Island, are 
chosen by loUe- from those who apply; approximately 61 percent are white 33 percent 
^re bTack and 6'percent ore Spanish speaking. One-th- J the students' fam. hes are at 
or belowthepovehy ievei, and or least 12 percent ^ .e drr-^psd cut ef conventional 
school before entering ALP. 

Students in ALP not only show better daily attei Jance, but the projeofs dropout 
.ate for the year 1973 was zero. The attendance rate of ALP students as a group increasec 
over the same students' pre- ALP school attendance. Before they enrolled m the project, 
?he students averaged 115 days' attendance; in ALP, they averaged 168 9 days' attendance. 
This is considerably higher than the statewide yearly average of 157,4 days. 

The curriculum at ALP i^ varied. Students select their courses during four 8-week 
oerlods fol'-^-ed by one week of evaluation. They may choose from ^^e following areas: 
Social Action (.ite placement in the city, community organizing, related woHcshops and 
specialized coursework). Arts/ Humanities (visual and performing arts, fr e ^^s, h. tory 
and appreciation, communication skills), Math/Science, Physical Educutior, Foreign 
Languages and American History. Each student is given reading, moth and writing tests 
at the beo-nnlng of the year to establish if he has attained the predetemiined level of 
competency in these areas. 

Each student parti 'Spates in two workshops annually on subjects ranging from 
Sexuality and Sexism, Class and Race, and Society's Institutions to Work and Life Styles, 
violence and Aggression. Students are given the option of initiating ^^^^^^ 
courses (sometimes for credit) at locol colleges and universities The school has focused 
on student learning, personal growth and attitude toward school. 

The program's staff consists of a director, four teacher-counselors, a program 
assistant, a community liaison assistant, an ternol evaluator and several port-t. me 
tellers in specialized subjects. In addition, the school contracts fcr studen a tendance 
at the Rhode island School of Music, for karate and physical activity at the Un.versit>. 
Without Walls and the YWCA- for auto mechanics at U-Do-lt, and for on-the-|ob 
experience at 50 sites citywide. 
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The average class size at ALP is 5.6 sfudenfs with 49 classes having tv/o or fewer 
students —highly individualized instruction. ALP maintains it is stimulating student 
learning of basic skills. It notes, for example, that in one sampling of a small group 
of students (9 from ALP, 11 non-ALP) all ALP students except one scored in the 94th 
percentile or higher in reading. None of the non-ALP students scored above the 77th 
percentile. All ALP students except one scored at the 68th percentile or higher in math; 
while the non-ALP students scored below the 64th percentile. 

ALP students may complete state graduation requirements in less than four years by 
taking an accelerated program. Five of a senior class of 25 graduated in January 1974 
so they could work fuil-time. Some intended to begin college the following y ar. 
Thirty-lhree ALP students who planned to attend college in 1974 sent out a tot^! of 86 
applications. Sixty-six of the applications were accepted; only 20 were rejected. 

ALP students as a group were more favorably disposed toward school than their 
non-ALP counterparts, according to the results of a 75-item questionnaire, (lOX School 
Sentiment Index) administered to ALP and non-ALP students. On ttie Self-Acceptance 
Scale, non-ALP students had a mean of 3.18 per item for a meon total of 114.5; ALP 
students had a mean of 4.02 per item and a mean total score of 145. (The higher the 
total score, the more positive is the self-image.) 

ALP reports that unfavorable impressions of the school seem to cluster in those 
people who conceive of alternate education as something for young "misfits," "dropouts" 
or "rebels." ALP administrators say this attitude changes, however, when persons who 
are antagonistic visit the school and see it in operation. 

The projec'r notes that the cost per pupil for 125 students during 1974-75 is 
estimated at $1,028, compared with the $1,350 per-pupil cost for other secondary 
sfi' -^s in P; vidence. ALP was awarded a developer-demonstrator grant from the 
U.b. Office of Education for the 1974-75 school year. 

For more information, contact: Rosie Pointer, Barbara Tucker or Linda Darling, 
The Alternate Learning Project, 180 Pine Street, Prividence, R.I. 20903; (401) 272-2080. 

3. :CHOC L-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL FOR DISAFFECTED YOUTH 

Students who are performing well below their capacity socially or academically 
at the 10, 11th and 12th grade level get a chance to redeem themselves in Project Focus, 
a validated Title HI project operating in the Roseville (Minnesota) Area Schools. Some 
of the students enrolled in the project*s two centers are identified as potential dropouts; 
others are unable to function within the traditional classroom, have a pattern of behavior 
problems, are generally recognized as underachievers or have other serious problems that 
impede growth in school. 

The ^'Fomily Group" is the backbone of Focus. Each FomilyGroup consists of 
8-10 students and a teacher/adviser. They meet for one class period daily throughout 
the year. The group iecidei- directs the influence of peers to help a given 



youngsfer face up to and deal with the problems causing his disaffection, 
"It often takes many months for such a student to learn that he can trust the 
leader and other students," Project Coordinator Dean Erickson notes. 

The leader of the group must be in full control, he says. "Some students are so 
severely disaffected they appear to be attempting social suicide. If their behavior is 
not altered immediately, the leader will lose control of the group and the individual." 
The group leader builds trust and strives to show students that no matter how much they 
have been rejected in the past, rejection is not inevitable. Erickson says the success 
of the Family Group is not magic, that it involves methods others can le^'-n and use. 

Although the Focus students usually do not function well in a trc- * *^nal school, 
they arc generally successful in a work setting that provides vocational guidance —another 
important aspect of Focus. Up to 75 percent of the students work in various community 
businesses in addition to attending an occupational relations seminar for one hour daily. 
Self-development, work problems, on-the-job human relations or any job-related subject 
may be discussed in the seminar. 

The Focus approach concentrates on the following approaches in dealing with 
disaffected youth: 

• The caring approach —which starts with the skills of effective listening and 
observing in order to recognize and differentiate the needs of adolescents. 
Coursework, constant practice and observation are then used to influence 
positive classroom behavior and to generate an atmosphere of warmth and 
caring. 

• Expectations —Teachers who have "positive, reasonable expectations" for 
students will have successful students. The permissive approach has almost 
no application when working with "turned off" students. Overestimaring or 
underestimating the capabilities of each student is a pitfall to avoid in setting 
expectations. If goals are not appropriate, they must be changed. 

• Structure — Knowing for sure what to do, where to be, when to be there adds 
considerably to an adolescxjl's feeling of security. Students are allowed to 
make decisions "when they demonstrate bo^h the security and desire to take 
on additional responsibilities," 

• Individualization — Focus stresses individualization of tima structuring, discipline, 
rewards, attention giving, confrontation and problem resolution in addition to 
curriculum. Students and teachers negotiate how much growth (or work) is 
reasonable. Grading should be done promptly, 

• Responsibility — Focus stresses that each person is responsible for his behavior, 
feel ings and emotional control, 

• Reinforcement — Expected behaviors must be realistic and achievable. Punishment 
should be avoided except as a last resort , "Reinforce whateveryou want the learner 
^o do and ignore what you don't want him todo. " Reinforce behavior immediately. 
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Focus has been valldat'ed by USOE and is currently disseminaf ing information 
and helping ofher interested high schools adopt similar programs. For more information 
contact Dean Erickson, Project Coordinator, Project Focus, McCarron's Lake School, 
211 N. McCarron's Boulevard, St. Paul, Minnesota, 55113; (612) 489-1327. 



4. ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL FOR DROPOUTS 

A Title III project in Commerce City, Colorado, has been fighting to keep students 
in school despite tremendous odds: a 17-18 percent dropout rate, the highest unemploy- 
ment rate of any town in the Denver area, the lowest per capita income, a high' percentage 
of families receiving welfare assistance. 

An Alternative School program exclusively for dropouts was initiated when the 
district failed in its efforts to reduce the dropout rate through an improved and diversified 
curriculum. Thirty-eight students who had dropped out were interviewed prior to the 
start of the Alternative SchooL They revealed their reasons for dropping out: 

All were frustrated and hostile toward school as a result of their experience, 
but they felt a need for a high school education and/or vocational training. 

All were frustrated by the rigidity of the regular school, particularly by 
rules governing dress, smoking and attendance. 

Most felt there were few people in the school with whom they could openly 
discuss their problems. 

The Alternative School set up under Title III, with additional funds from the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education, began with 30 students. 
The number was expanded to 65 in 1973-74 with 60 on the waiting list. Students are 
selected on a first-come, first-^erve basis upon meeting three conditions: they must be 
out of school, they must be between the ages of 16 to 21 and they must reside in the 
school district. 

The school operates informally, flexibly. Teams of 10 to 15 students, meeting with 
a teacher, suggest and implement school rules, call general staff/student meetings, and 
plan activities. Academic classes are conducted at the Alternative School, which until 
recently, shared a high school basement with Special Education classes. Vocational 
training takes place at either the Buckley Air National Guard Base or another of the 
community sites. The Air National Guard volunteered to provide individual training 
for the students along the lines used for the Guardsmen, i.e., an Air Force vocational 
training curriculum that correlates academic learning with on-the-job training. 

The Alternative School staff members believe that students will attain success 
only if they experience success in the daily activities. The general goal is to help the 
student achieve his individual objective, whether it is a high school degree, G.E.D. 
(General Education Development) or a vocational skill. 
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Inirially, each student meets with a counselor to establish trust, determine what 
the student's problems were in the regular school and what he expects to achieve from 
participation in the program. A suitable program is determined according to the 
student's expressed interests and test results (Ohio Vocational Interest Survey, a school 
attitude questionnaire, the Peabody Individual Achievement Test and the General Aptitide 
Battery). Students may take advantage of 14 training stations in printing, switchboard, 
keypunch, auto repair, small engine repair, photography, carpentry and welding- 
Community sites, including the Chamber of Commerce, Tri-County Health and the police 
station, are also available for training. 

The academic program includes social studies, main, language arts, science, 
physical education and arts and crafts, or G.E.D. preparation. Most of the students, 
the project notes, take one academic course at a time. Students can receive credit 
for on-the-job experience at the rate of one-half credit for 15 eight-hour days, after 
they have been exposed to various career possibilities. When students are ready to 
seek employment local job placement services are available to them. 

The National Guard assigns a staff member who is a specialist in a particular 
skill to work with one of the students until the student has reached a specified level of 
proficiency. In addition to the highly individualized and personalized training, the 
student learns the type of work habits and personal relations needed to find and keep 
a job. 

Commerce City's dropout project still serves only students who have dropped out 
of the system. Project Director Peter Ellsworth says the project enrolled during one 
semester a handful of students directly from high school —students who had decided 
definitely to drop out. None of the students ever showed up more than once or twice, and 
the project decided to stick to those who had already dropped out. "In retrospect we 
suspect that the students viewed this as just another program. . . just another step," 
Ellsworth says. The students who are already out of school enter the program voluntarily, 
which implies "a level of readiness for the program." Ellsworth also notes that any 
selection procedure for an alternative program other than first-come, first-served is 
inherently discriminatory* Besides, he adds, "some of our biggest successes have come 
with students who did not appear the least bit interested in t!i2 beginning" —which rules 
out the validity of screening students to determine their sincerit/. 

Based on his experience, Ellsworth makes the following suggestions for adminis'- 
trators interested in setting up an alternative program: 

• Any alternative program should really be a whole series of .alternative 
programs, with a different one for each student. This is not 100 percent 
possible, Ellsworth admits. "After three years in our program, I believe It 
can be done more completely than I had anticipated." 

• An alternative program must find out why the student left school in the 
first place and then come up with a program the student will buy. 
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• If l-he program for o particular student is to succeed, it must be planned 
after consideration of a complete educational evaluation of the student, 
including psychological information, famii/ life, peers, social life. 

• Combining an alternative school and a drop-in center does not work. 

"I feel strongly there is a need for both in any community, but that they 
should be located in different places." 

• Locate the Alternative Program as far from the regular school as possible, 
particularly if you operate under a different set of rules. 

• "Work lovingly and patiently with staff members of the regular school. In 
most cases they are initially threatened by the idea that you are having 
success with students they have given up on. Convince them the reason 
they didn't succeed was because they taught overloaded classes and did 
not have adequate time or resources." 

• "If the alternative school is valid, there is no point in trying to get the 
student back into the regular school," unless it is a personal goal for the 
student. 

For more information, contact Peter Ellsworth, Director, Alternative Schools, 
Adams County School District 14, 4720 E. 69th Avenue, Commerce City, Colorado 
80022; (303) 287-9000. 

5. CARE AND CONCERN FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL DELINQUENTS 

Delinquent yojths who are on probation or on parole from a correctional institute 
need a vast amount of help if they are to reenter a classroom situation and to overcome 
the problems that result in clashes with the law. What the 12- to 15-yeflr-old youths 
need, according to a Title III project in Tacoma, Washington, is a stable base for 
entrance into a regular school program— a stable base in terms of attention to their basic 
emotional and academic needs. In addition to students on probation or parole, the pro- 
ject also serves those students whose behavior is considered intolerable within the regular 
school setting. 

The staff of the project, which is known as Providing Education/Vocational 
Opportunities, li:^ patient and takss the time to create an accepting environment Within 
the <ichool for the enrollees. The project stresses the need for staff, parents and students 
to accept a "no blame" attitude, but one that makes each person responsible for his own 
behavior. The project staff also believe that the environment must be different from the 
one in which the student failed previously; therefore, there is less pressure in the school. 
The student gets to help decide which courses he will take and how long he will stay in 
the project school before phasing back into the regular class. Many students originally 
attend school for two or three hours daily with the class locJ increosed by two hours 
during the second quL./ter. 
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Learnirg begins In a family-type group, after fhe student's "human needs" are 
cared for* The students are given more time for talking, more time for getting to their 
real feelings, more time for trauma to subside in favor of rational thinking, and more 
time for what one staff member refers to as the most important part of the approach/ 
"more time for demonstrations of love and caring*" 

"Casual observers could describe our procedures as 'coddling bad kids/ ' But 
one staff member put that charge in perspective by reminding observers of the experiences 
of many of the students prior to their entrance Into the project, including involvement in 
drugs, juvenile court, correctional institutions, "abnormal" home situations, failure in 
school . 

The reading teacher and the counselor both have important roles to play in the 
program, in addition to the support they give students as part of the student's "new 
family/' The project pupils who were identified as having reading deficits ranged on 
their pre -assessment of reading skills from pre-prlmer to fifth-grade level, with a mean 
of second grade, fourth month* The project anticipated that students would gain an 
average three months during the time they stayed in the project. However, the students 
averaged nine times the expectedgain, or 3.02 years' growth. 

The reading teacher determines the student's reading level by administering the 
Silvaroli Informal Reading Inventory Test, which allows for retesting three different 
times during the year* Students are given approximately eight choices of material to 
work on, and much use Is made of games such as Word Bingo and Blackboard Spelling 
Bee* A precision teaching program vised in fiieTacoma School System and known as SST 
(Seattle-Spokane-Tacoma) is considered a must. Originally designed for children with 
learning disabilities, SST requires the use of one-minute timed tests that allow the students 
to know exactly where they are and how much they have accomplished. 

The project backs the use of different methods to make the student feel responsible 
for their own actions. For example, each student keeps track of his own grades. He 
puts completed work in a folder until the end of each hour, when he and the teacher work 
out the "appropriate grade*" Forty-five minutes of work equals an A; 35, a B; 25, a C; 
and 15, a D. "Through this process, the students gradually become aware that they, 
rather than the staff, are responsible for their actions," the reading specialist comments. 

Ex-football coach/counselor Bud Hanson, "the stabilizing influence In theproject," 
presents a father image to the students and "is the only one in the room who can take the 
student to task at moments." He also emphasizes to students that the "blame gome" won't 
work and that they will be held accountable for their behavior. 

The project requires that the counselor's office be next to, or preferably in, the 
room with the students f,o that he? can shore responsibility for student behavior* The 
counselor ckuls with the student's emotional behavior on the spot, as well as conducts 
weekly group counseling sessions (which ore also attended by other staff members and 
sometimes by parents, probation or parole officers)* 




The project stresses communication between youngbters and adults because 
"this is the greatest obstacle we have to overcome." An open-door policy is maintained 
to enable students to have communication experiences with various adults, even visitors 
to the classroom ina normal (not crisis) situation. Another means of facilitating commun- 
ication and easing strained family situations has been the biweekly evening meetings of 
parents, students^ social service counselors and staff. In these meetings, the staff members 
carry over the classroom atmosphere. "We try to demonstrate how a caring, contructive 
environment can contribute to the development of these young adults," says one of the 
teachers. 

The two aides in the room, especially chosen for their genuine care and interest 
in people, "mother" the students and help them with their work— with the support of 
the teacher. Other help is provided by community agencies, including Juvenile Parole 
Services, the Juvenile Court, the Child Welfare Services, and by student aides from 
the Pacific Lutheran University Psychiatric Nurses Training Program. 

The aim of this Title III validated project is to demonstrate that students can learn 
to function in the society in which they live. It met Its prime objective of reducing by 
at least 50 percent the number of parole revocations and recommitments to a correctional 
Institution. Only one of the 11 junior high school parolees enrolled in the program had 
his parole revoked. The project emphasizes to school districts interested in adapting its 
approach that the processes and the interrelationships make the project work. What the 
project doesn't say, but what is readily apparent, is that the particular people who are 
Involved as members of the project team, are really responsible for rescuing the students 
and making school a productive experience. 

For more information, contact: Daniel M. Barkley, Coordinator, Providing 
Educational/Vocational Opportunities, Steward Junior High School, 5010 Pacific 
Avenue, Tacoma, Washington 98408; (206 ) 475-6600. 

6. WHY DO STUDENTS (AND ADULTS) ACT THE WAY THEY DO? 

An affective curriculum developed by a Title III project In Lakewood, Ohio, helps 
students .lake constructive decisions when faced with situations Wiiich may lead to aggres- 
sive actions or Inappropriate actions that result from peer or societal pressure, anger, 
frustration, lack of self-knowledge or self-controL The curriculum, developed in 
cooperation with the Educational Research Council of America, is, in the words of its 
designers, helping students in grades 1-12 "meet modern problems." As of early fall, 
1974, fhe curriculum was already in use in 50 Ohio school districts, several other 
states, Canada and the American Overseas Schools. 

The edition for students in grades 1-3 helps ihem learn what they can deal with and 
what they need to understand in order to better cope with themselves, their peers and 
their surroundings. The following units are presented: 
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• Feelings— To help students understand themselves and cAiers by recognizing, 
describing and expressing their feelings and by discovering similarities and 
differences between their feelings and those of others. 

• Needs — Students learn to recognize and accept characteristics and differences 
in individual needs. 

• Actions —Students learn what happens when they cannot satisfy needs and 
frustration results. They learn that decisions must be made in the face of 
conflicting needs. 

• Anger — Students are made to realize frat everyone has angry feelings at some 
time but that anger can be expressed constructively. 

• Harmful actions ~ -Students are encouraged to name harmful actions, to state 
causes and effects and to determine constructive alternatives^ 

The intermediate curriculum is designed for students in grades 4 and 5. It expands 
on the grade 1-3 topics and adds units on: fears and security, friendship, loveand belonging, 
self-worth, behavior toward people and property, and making changes. The middle-school 
junior high edition zeros in on the type of behavior which could lead to vandalism, 
violence in general. Five units are studied in whatever sequence the student or the 
teacher desires: A Profile of Behavior and Aggression, Youth in Confrontation, Vandalism, 
Protest and Why Violence? 

The New Model Me, the high school portion of the curriculum, tries to help students 
develop skills for dealing with "the frustration and aggressive feelings that arise from 
difficult decisions." Students have a chance, for example, to probe into their real self 
and to build their awareness of their personal values, needs and feelings. In the unit on 
controls, students learn to tell the difference between ouf*side controls — the ones that help 
as well as hinder growth. By clarifying values, another unit suggests, students may find 
some help in developing their ov/n personal identity. The unit on Response emphasizes the 
need to take responsibility for one's decisions and to become aware of the consequences of 
behavior. 

One of the activities in The New Model Me is built around the decision of a high 
school junior who has decided to drop out of school \xa^ise it is "a waste of time" and 
without relevance. The other members of the plot include a close friend, the dropout- 
prone student's only parent, and the school counselor. Students are encouraged to role 
play the encounters between the four characters and then to discuss related issues, 
including: the needs of the characters, the resources the characters have and use in trying 
to satisfy their needs, the effect of the physical setting in each situation on the behavior of 
the characters, the alternative available to each character, and the probable effects of 
each avoilable alternative. 

The Title III project under which the curriculum materials were developed was 
validated by a state review team and by the Dissemination Review Panel of the U.S. 
Office of Education. It is currently a developer-demonstrator program funded by USOE 
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to allow tlie project to disseminate information, distribute the curriculum and 

demonstrate the project foi interested districts. For more information, contact: 

John R. Rowe, Project Director, Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems, 

Lakewood Board of Education, 1470 Warren Rood, Lakewood, Ohio 44107; (216) 579-4267. 

7. CHANGING TEACHERS' VIEWS TOWARD "LOW ACHIEVERS" 

How much a child learns is directly related to how much the teacher thinks the 
child is capable of learning. This theory is the basis for a teacher inservice training 
model that was developed by a Title III validated project in Los Angeles County known 
as Equal Opportunity in the Classroom. It has already been implemented in 100 schools 
in over 30 districts. 

How does such a project relate to dropout prevention? As explained by Project 
Director SaniKerman to a workshop training group in early December, 1974, "teachers 
must be made aware of the smah amount of attention they give to those youngsters they 
perceive to be Mow achievers.' " In essence, what they are doing is labeling the child 
a "dummy" when they ignore him, ask him only the easy questions, or ask him to 
regurgitate a rote answer rather than to think. What follows for the child can be 
disastrous a/id retarding to his ability to learn: he also perceives himself to be a dummy. 
Oflen he loses interest in academic learning and resorts to other attention-getting, 
tlxiigh undesirable, behavior in the classroom. 

In schools where the program has been adopted, according to the project's outside 
evaluator, UCLA professor Jim Bruno, the "low achievers" always do better in reading. 
In math, they do no better — nor worse — than previously. Bruno, who claims the 
program is "one of the best to come out of California," says a significant change occurs 
in teachers 'attitudes toward all students, but particularly toward those formerly regarded 
as "under par" compared to the rest of the class. 

What the teacher does in the classroom can be a motivating force for students. 
Conversely, by ignoring a child or making him leery of his own ability, the teacher is 
reducing the child'^ motivation. 

The basi. the project is an interaction mode! explained to teachers, principals 
and other staff r oers in a series of five three-hour workshops, approximately one 
n.onth apart. It is impossible, says Kerman, to learn how the process works without 
participation in the workshops. Through demonstration, interaction with other teachers 
and role-playing, workshop enrol lees learn the following techniques: 

1 • How to give each student an equal chance to respond and to acknowledge 
the student's response in a positive way, whether he is right or wrong in 
his answer. 

2. How to provide as much help to the child perceived to be a "low achiever" 
as that provided to a "high achiever," as well as providing the same amount 
and type of praise and extending the same amount of courtesy. 

ho 
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3. How fo allow the "low achiever" as much time to respond to a question as 
allowed to a "high achiever," and to allow the students equal time to talk 
and to express their views. Teachers are also reminded that each child's 
life isdifferent and each can contribute to the class, if given a chance, 

4. How to ask as many questions and to expect as many answers of "low achievers" 
as of "high achievers," as v/eli as providing the same amount of clues to both 
groups. Teachers ore reminded that praise or reaching out to touch a student 
or to shake h^ hand ore important ways to let the student know he is cared 

for and valued. 

5. How to give all students a chance to express their opinions and to evaluate 
or explain their answer. The project refers to this technique as "higher 
level questioning," that is, questioning that goes beyond asking the student 
to recall informotion • 

The most important aspect of the project takes place when the teacher puts into 
practice what has been learned in the training sessions. To make sure that the principles 
are correctly applied, the teacher's actions ore observed and coded by another 
especially trained teacher. After the half-hour coding session, the teacher and the 
observer meet and go over the codings. They reflect how the teacher has reacted to 
various students, particularly those perceived by the teacher as "low-achievers." 

At regular intervals, the observing/coding sessions are repeated. The idea is to 
get the teacher to the point where she is paying as much attention to the "low achievers*' 
as to the "high achievers, " at all times and not only when she is being observed and coded. 

The findings of the project that led to the initiation of the teacher training model 
ore vouched for by teachers themselves and by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
The Commission found, for example, that teachers expressed acceptance of feeling twice 
as often for Anglos as for Mexican Americans. In another study, teachers were asked to 
predict how students felt about school. They accurately predicted the feelings of high 
i.Q. students 55 percent of the time, but could only predict the feelings of low achievers 
35 percent of the time. 

For more Information, contact Sam Kerman, Project Director, Equal Opportunity 
in the Classroom, Los Angeles County Education Center, 9300 E. Imperial Highway, 
Room 246, Downey, Calif. 90242; (213) 922-6168. 



8. HOW DO YOU KEEP THE DISINTERESTED IN SCHOOL? 

Maury High School In Norfolk, Virginia, is confident that it is headed in the right 
direction to meet the dropout challenge. The school initiated a pho-^*^ -elective, non- 
graded, flexibility scheduled program with the help of a validated TiHe III project which 
has had four main results; (I ) U has helped to bring about "significant" positive changes 
In students' attitudes and study habits over the past two years; (2) Students are developing 
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rebponsibil il-y for learning and improved behavior; (3) Tht courses and the way they 
are taught seem to be in tune with the students' interests and needs; and (4) Teachers 
are learning how to manage and teach uncooperative students and potential dropouts. 

More than 350 course offerings have been designed, and work incentive, job 
placement and distributive education are offered to the less advantaged youngster. A 
major problem, however, which the district has been tiying to solve is how to find the 
disinterested student —approximately 300 in number. "Too often, he does not report 
to class or attend regularly enough for the faculty and administrative staff to really 
know what to expect," says Harrison Dudley, administrative assistant to the principal. 

To counter the problem, a team of three teachers was assigned the primary respon- 
sibility of locating, counseling and closely supervising "chronic absentees," In addition, 
three full-time staff members monitor the halls to prevtjnt loitering, and six yard monitors 
are on duty outside to discourage loitering before and after school. Teachers have been 
assigned the task of closely monitoring their classes for chronic absentees and of calling 
students' parents and complating follow-up reports on the students. 

Although the three-teacher team "has not been in effect sufficiently long enough 
to warrent evaluation," Dudley soys, "the teachers are confident of positive results in 
the long run." If the teachers are successful in improving the learning attitude of uncoop- 
erative students and potential dropouts, Dudley says, the same techniques may hold the 
key to meeting "all other challenges posed by the inner-city school environment." 

For more information contact: Harrison Dudley, Administrative Assistant to 
the Principal, Maury High School, 15th Street and Moran Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 23517. 

9. PREVENTING EARLY FAILURE IN READING 

A Title III Project in Dade County (Miami, Florida) is doing what many studies^ 
reports, analyses and evaluations of the dropout problem say should be done: It prevents 
failure In the first grade. The project, known as Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum, 
aims at determining and eliminating v/hatever it is that prevents the child from beginning 
to read in the first grade. 

Dade County's persistent rate of first grad(* Lailui'e was the reason the project 
was initiated In 1970-71 . Six percent of the first graders were not advanced to second 
grade, primarily because they were not doing well in leorning |-o read. 

The project uses a diagnostic-prescriptive approach that identifies ^he high risk 
children at the beginning of the school year. All children are screened with two 
standaidized tests — the Clymer-Barrett Prereadlng Battery and the Cognitive Abilities 
Test. Children whose scores indicate prereadlng and/or cc^nitlve deficits then take 
criterion-referenced prereadlng assessment tests that were designed by the project. 
Teachers chart the results of the tests, which guides them in grouping the children 
according to their particular needs. The teacher then turns to fhe project's Catalogue 



of Instructional Resources to find which materials are appropiiate for the child. In 
cases where commercial materials were not available to meet specific needs, the 
teachers have developed games. Some of the games, for example, help the child 
learn the sounds of initial and final consonants. 

The classroom environment in the project schools is organized for individualized 
Instruction. Multiple learning centerswhich includeagroup listening center, independent 
and small --group work centers and a library center accomodate the needs of the class. 
The project has developed tapes of books so that the child can listen and follow along/ 
turning each page of the book on a cue. The child is asked a series of questions about 
the story he has heard (and read) and he answers them on a worksheet. The teacher 
gives the child the answer and he corrects his own work. 

The high risk students who are involved in the project are often those with the 
capacity to learn, but with an incapacitating problem (maturation^ cultural depriva- 
tion, a severe learning disability). 

Children who do not respond to the methods used by the project are given a 
complete psychological evaluation by the project manager/psychologist Nathan Farber. 
He refers the child for appropriate placement or treatement after the evaluation. 

The reasonable cost of the materials needed to irnpiement the approach is one 
of its selling points. A listening station, which is used to teach comprehension^ is 
needed, but a teacher can use one station and a jack to "plug in'* eight youngsters/ 
Farber says. Teacher training is a must; materials can be made by the teachers. 

The project has received a dissemination grant from the U.S. Office of Education 
to help make other districts oware of how first-grade failure can be prevented and 
children can get off to the proper start in reading. 

More information on the Early Childhood Prevention Curriculum is available 
from Nathan Farber, Project Manager, Early Childhood Prevention Curriculum 
Demonstration Center, 225 N.W. 3rd Ave., Miami, Flo. 33128; (305)350-3712. 



10. MULTIPLE GROUPING IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Belle Benchley School in San Diego has been a prime mover and pioneer in 
individualizing instruction for youngsters, starting at age 4, by grouping children in 
multiage, multigrade classrooms. The school has been a demonstration center for the 
past year, but prior to that, it has served as the home of a Title III project that is 
continuing to make an impact in California. 

Children in Belle Benchley are grouped in nine multiage classes: two classes at 
the pre~K-K-l level; three at the K-1-2 level; and four at the grade 1-2-3 level. The 
multiuge grouping concept allows tlie children ond the adults (teachers, aides, and parent 
volunteers) to break out of the constraints of grade-level thinking and "to recognize each 
child as the unique individual he is, *' says Project Director Kenneth Mensell. 

mc 



Belle BenchLjy is open in many ways. The design is definite!/ open; students 
move from floor to table to out-of-doors for Instruction, 'liie classroonri door is open; 
there is no morning belL But; most important, is the spiri* in the schDol, which 
inspires teachers and students to be open '/itheach other. Structure is not lacki»-g; 
with the teacher not only hoving a definite plan in mind for each day, but; more importantly^ 
adapting the structure to the needs of the child on a particular day and througliout the 
year. Instructional groups are formed according to the needs of the child, and success 
is stressed in all activities, rather than failure* 

One of the most important aspects of the project — choosing time — takes place 
first thing In the morning. Each cinld is free to choose what he will do first when he 
arrives at school and continuing for about an hour. This is the time for cross-<ige 
tutoring from older peers or for sharing knowledge with a younger classmate^ It also 
means fun, catching up on predetermined weekly assignments, having a chance to share 
with the teacher or the aide or parent a problem or a particularly pleasurable events 

Children are not forced to learn to read until they are ready, whether this is at 
age 4, 5 or 6. Many of the children take to math first, due to the number of manipula- 
tives in the classroom; but project personnel say most children easily join in stor/-telling 
sessions, drawing, working with letters and figures— all prereading exercises that soon 
prepare the child for the day he feels confident enough to ask the teacher if he can learn 
to read. 

Many parents see a noticeable difference in their youngsters, particularly in their 
ability to get along with other children and in their desire to go to school and to teach 
younger brothers and sisters what they ore doing in school. 

Although the inclusion of four-year-olds in the program is now limited to Belle 
Bench ley, other aspects of the program continue to be felt in many of San Diego's 
schools* As noted by Project Director Hensell, the program has proved its effectiveness 
in cll types of schools with children who are from lower socioeconomic backgrounds as 
well as the middle class youngsters served at Belle Benchley# 

Belle Benchley's last evaluation took place in 1972-73. At that time, one of the 
objectives of the project was that 85 percent of the beginning four- year-olds would 
exhibit readiness for math and reading instruction by the end of the school year. Eighty- 
six percent of the four-year-olds actually did so, with more than 30 percent of »he 
youngsters showing they were "ready" for matli and reading instruction two months after 
^hey started to attend the school. Evaluation data from Belle Benchley^s third year, 
1973-74, was summarized by the project evaluator, James M. Retson^ as follcv/s: 

• Multiage groupings combining 4-, 5-, and 6-year-olds in a single classroom 
i^etting provide one of the most effective organization structures for introducing 
preschoolers to a regular school program. These children develop sociaily and 
psychologically. . . without developing negative attitudes toward schooL 

• Project children were six months above the national norm in math ond four 
months in reading* Social maturity and positive attitudes toward school 
cxix^maintained and further enhanced. 

i \) 
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TccK hers grow profe»t.!nna: ly ;n terms of providing better "climates" for 
loornir»g and a greater variety of effective rr.efhods and strategies of 
instruction. Working wiih o three-year age spread in their classes is a 
re.Tiinp'-ir that they are teaching childre n and not a predetermined grade- 
desfgnatev curriculum. 



For more inforrnat.'ai • contact; Kenneth Henseli, Project Director, Belle 
SencSley Elementary School,. 7202 Princess Vl'^w Drive, San Diego, California 
92120; {7)4) 287-142). 
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CHAPTER VII 



DEVELOPING YOUTH: PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 

The Office of Youth Development (OYD) deals with all types of problems 
experienced by youth— from barriers within education and employment to making sure 
students are ireated equitably within the |uvenile justice system. As the administrator 
of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act and the Runaway Youth Act, OYD makes 
grants to public or nonprofit private agencies, courts, correctional systems and school 
systems. 

OYD points out that riiost delinquency cases (59 percent) do not end up in court, 
with this trend most prominent in urban and semi -urban areas. There, instead of filing 
a petition, "specialized intake" or probation systems take charge. "When handled 
nonjudicially, a juvenile's further involvement in fne judicial system can be averted," 
OYD maintains. For the youth involved, this means that he or she will be referred to 
a community agency or an alternative school such as those sponsored by OYD. 

In its first year of existence under the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
OYD supported seventy-five comprehensive youth service programs. Total grants amounted 
to $9.8 million with the size of the grant varying from $10,000 to $225,000. The services 
provided to 92,000 youth ranged from counseling and cultural enrichment programs to 
legal assistance and temporary residential care. The kinds of problems dealt with include 
school discipline, drugs, curfew violations, incorrigibility, family related problems, 
employment rel'jted problems and physical health and mental health problems. Of the 
$10 million opproved for youth developmeni programs for fiscal 1976, half was to be used 
to phase out federal support of the programs funded under the expiring Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act, with the other half to be spent in impleme .ring the Runaway Youth Act. 

In the following examples of programs funded under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act, one project deals with truants and juveniles in Philadelphia, another 
aims at setting up local work centers for Mexican American youth; one is an alternative 
for "troublemakers" in Louisville. The fourth project is trying to decrease the dropout 
rate among Indian youth. (All fiscal year 1973 projects are described in Grants: 
Preventive Services, Training, Technical Assistance and In formation Services, available 
from the Public Information Office, Office of Youth Development, 400 6th Street, SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. ) 

PHILADELPHIA NEIGHBORHOOD YOLTTH RESOURCE CENTER 

The Center operates out of what used to be the waiting room and offices of a Reading 
Railroad commuter station in a North Philadelphia Model Neighborhood Area. The Center 
actually shares the facility with the Boys* Club, and the staffs also complement each 
other's services. Prior to the start of the program, arrest figures for youth in the target 
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An indope»'\M^r .ur/ey oi ^^e ..oj ..r noroi ,t was worthy of replication in other 
aieci5.^^ The only weni nes.. -rlfc-J hv .j-'-/ ->'03 ^^c rj.mber of police referrals, judged 
tobe "stfll fewer ff.ci, ii p. ia! ^.af -rir.ri.a. it- counrered, however, by Arthur 
Gt.,witr^ ['<',u^'V( O'ff^- Q? C.JoK . \--:r'on Associaiion, the Center'<i parent 
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do the job. " 

Formoro ir.forrnc^Jon, o-n^^cf. Corl <^ VVilliomi,, Youth Services Coordinator, 
i^.W. Dfown Boys' Ci^b, ^-^2^^ v/, Corjr^'b.c /./enup, Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 

INVOiVFMENl OF MEXtCAN AvM:r!;, iN C'AiNFUl ENDEAVORS 
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Th.-oe Yc-:>n tr- 1 -c-. cri ' - o Hor !inqen and Mission, Texas, 

descMi-d in OP HcW pwi.i.c. t.c. ' on .^-^.'^Gr Avo '^oie from the Superintendent 
of Doci;ments, Gov* j ;^f>*',»r,f ^^rir^ C^>'r-" A >>*P'r'':o. D.C. 20402- 55c* 
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In Horlingon, 87 youth Wore referred fo ofhor agencies or IixJividuals for 
specific liclp, including ftic Texas Stafe Technical Institute, Boy's Club National 
Migrant Workers Progrom, public welfare, local business colleges, and the Family 
Health CI inic. A paint contracting business was developed to provide after-school 
and Saturday work for older youth Involved in the program. 

In Mission, Texas, weekly counseling sessions have been set up to interest young 
drug addicts in "constructive" mental expansion activities, sucli as yoga. Another 
twice-weekly co'jnseling session has been established for "young thieves" —to help 
them break the habit. Over 800 youth listened to 45 orofesslonal and business leaders 
explain the mechanics of their professions during an IMAGE-sponsored Career Day Program • 

The piogram has been refunded by HEW to allow IMAGE to expand into more 
communities. IMAGE seems particularly pleased with the success of its Youth Ent»epre- 
neurship Program, which tielps a youth set up a business to gain experience and earn some 
money. "More communities ore becoming receptive to the ^deo of free ventures and local 
economic development projects operated by youth. The gains ore coming slowly, but 
they are coming. " 

For more Information on IMAGE, contact: Manuel Soto, Regiorxil Program Director, 
Office of Youth Development, Department of HEW, Fidelity Tower, Room 500, 
1507 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 7520K 



ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAM, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

"A place where troublemakers find a home. " That's how the newsletter of the 
Louisville School System described its Alternative School Program. Prior to the start of 
the program, the dropout rote in the Louisville schools was reportedly the second highest 
among the nation's major cities. 

The program uses an incentive system, according to Foster Sanders, program director. 
Initially, students ore given short term goals and ore commended for small academic 
achieverr 'nts. Specially trained teachers ore aided by paroprofessionol aids and specialists 
providing a 7: 1 student/adult ratio (the overage in Louisville is 32:1). 

The junior high schools which ore a part of the program hove had outstanding success 
in serving students who ore "potential court coses" due to truancy and behavior problems. 
The schools' facilities ore cast-offs, with one located In on abandoned parochial school 
building; another, \n the basement of a neighborhood center and a third in a former 
apartment building. The students ore encouraged to keep the facilities clean with 
many of them employed as the schools* port-time custodians for two hours each day. 

Other students hold outside jobs, while attending school, under a contract set up 
at the beginning of the year specifying the amount of work. The program enobles students 
to moke adjustments in theii school schedule by attending evening classes — "just another 
way to keep students in school." 
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Vcjidulism markedly less than in the regulor schaols, aHendance rates are 
( lobc In rhobe in ifie regulor schools, and academic levels are up, with some students 
showHjg nn increase of thr^je fo four years in their reading level • 

The cost per .tudenf is estimated at $2,000 per year, about triple the amount spent 
\\\ ^ht city's regular schools, in addition to OYD support, the Alternative School draws 
ffjiiJu fiom state, cii> and county. Home school coordinators help the junior high students 
and H)c ^chool deal with what counselor Robert Wilson colls the greatest problem: "the 
environment from which the students come and to which they return at the end of the 
school Joy." The number of students increased from 12 during its first year to 150 three 
years later. Stuart Sampson, director of student relations for the system, sotd "the old 
days when the schools pushed out their troublemakers or shounted them off to court" 
ore rapidly disappearing. 

Officials of the Alternative School Program note with pride thct a large number of 
high school students in the program elect to remain in school beyond age 16. Most 
return fo their regular high school for graduation, although some stay wftb the Alterna- 
tive Program until they get their diploma. 

For more informotion, contact: Foster J. Sanders, Director of Altenxitive Programs, 
Louisville Public Schools, 675 River City Mall, Louisvilfe, Kentucky 40202, 

DULUTH INDIAN ACTION COUNCIL 

In Duluth, Minnesota, the Indian community comprises less than 2 percent of the 
city* , population, yet an estimated 90 percent of the Indian youth hove at least one 
contcct with the police. Many of the youth have left nearby reservafions to make their 
way in *i.e city. One of their immediate problems is o "severe identity crisis** when they 
realize fhey know very little about their Indian culture. In addition, many experience 
difficulty in their new schools. 

The dropout rate among the youth was estimated to be 60 percent when OYD funded 
on hviian youth [^,ogram which heavily involved the Indian community. A Juvenile court- 
judge , Robert Campholl, now calls the program "one of the most unique things that's 
happent..d in the city . " Judge Campbell confidently refers youth to the program as do 
the s-^liools, the welfare deportment, church groups and other private nonprofit agencies. 

The piogram is loot ing toward the day when it con be more preventive than remedial. 
Currently, however, students come in contact with the program when they come to the 

oMcnfion of -authorities such as Judge CampbelL 

Undej the program, on alternative learning center has been setup to orovide 
equivoK nt k ducotion. There are two differences between the progrom's approach and 
that of the legulcr -.choo! the teaching is more relaxed and Indian culture serves as 
the »cliool'', foundofion. 
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Tlio students are 5tee()ecl in tijeir native Chippewo language and culture, but 
flu* three R*s are emphasi/eJ "so the youth can compete with non-Indian people," 
says the program's coordinator, Bill BlackwelL Other alternatives are offered by 
the program. One of tliree Indian youth in the area, for example, lives in a foster 
home, an alternative which Is approved by the court and coordinated by the program. 

An outieach portion of the program operates on four nearby reservations, at 
Grand Portage, Fon Du Lac, Mylle-L-Acs and Boise Forte, On at least one of the 
reservations, Indian youth have conceiv^^d and developed their own recreational and 
educational programs, using the coordinator as a consultant. Girls on the reservation 
asked help in setting up a typing and office procedure class so they would be able to 
ge\ jobs. The coordinator, Rudy Peterson, helped thern get office machines, recruited 
a teacher and worked the class into the schedule at the community building. Peterson, 
like the program's head, 22-year-oid Thomas Peacock, is Chippewa, and a firm 
believer in what the program hopes to accomplish for Indian youth. (Contact: Duluth 
Indian Action Council, 217 N. 4th Avenue, , Duluth, Minnesota 55082). 

The follov/ing references provide additional information on youth-serving and 
delinquent/dropout prevention projects sponsored by OYD. 

Challenge, Action, Change — A 14-page pamphlet which briefly describes 
OYD's strategies for the orevention of juvenile delinquency. Office of 
Youth Development, Department of Healih, Education, and Welfare, 
400 6th Street, S.W,, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

Youth Reporter -- Monthly newsletter of the Office of Youth Development, 
See above address of OYD. 

Reaching Out with a New Breed of Worker -- A booklet describing how one 
agency (The National Center for Youth Outreach Workers, 826 $• Wabash, 
Chicago, III. 60605) works with troubled youth. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402 (Stock number 1766-00013; 55?). 

Advocacy for Children — A quarterly newsletter of the National Center for 
Child Advocacy, Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, P.O. 
Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



WORK/STUDY; TRAINING; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The U.S. Departmenf of Lobor Is no: to be overlooked as a source for Ideas on 
wojking wifh disadvantaged or minority group members, job training, motl/crlonal 
skills, curriculum materials, or programs that might transfer to or provide fodder for 
dropout programs. Current Information can be obtained on employmentand unemployment 
trends, manpower requirements, labor practices, training programs and apprenticeships. 
The ten regional offices of the Labor Department's Manpower Administration and the 
st Cites they serve ore listed In the appendix. 

Hew Successful Are Work/ Study Programs? 

An experimental school -supervised and school-<3dminIstered work experience and 
career exploration program, called WECEP, began operation In 13 states In early 1970. 
The purpose: To test whether a school/work experience program would be successful in 
salvaging disoriented, dropout-prone 14- and 15-year-olds. The program was modeled 
after an earlier one also funded by the U.S. Department of Labor, in providing school/ 
woil< t^xperiences for 16- to 18-year-olds. 

The results of the three-year program were gauged by participating State Departments 
of Education and institutions of higher education in several states. In summary, the eval- 
uation studies found tfiat the program had not interfered with the child's school, health or 
well-being. The findings revealed that the 15,500 students in the program gained in 
worl^ motivation and employment skills. Furthermore, the U.S. Departnient of Labor 
reports, the student's feeling of self-worth improved as did his ability to cope with the 
demands of society and the work world. 

An analysis of the data collected from the experimental and control students revealed: 

Students who worked as a part of the school-supervised work experience program 
Indicated an optimum improvement in grade point average when they worked approximately 
18 hours per week. The rofo of improvement in grades decreased when the hours worked 
per week exceeded 18. However, there was a .47 grode point improvement when students 
worked 28 hours per week. 

Participating states included Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio and Virginia. 

In o finol report on the WECEP program, Ernst W. Stromsdorfer of the Department 
of Economics, Indiona U., Bloomington, Inc., cautioned thot the program did not have 
o true experimental design because the WECEP students were generally of o higher educa- 
f ional quality than the control students. He also notes that data was missing, therefore, 
some bias enters into consider<^tion of the program's net impact. 



Sfromsorfer expresses concern regarding ff^e abilify of such a program to provide 
career exploration. The students certainly received work experience, he notes, but 
most of the career exploration came about through more formal classroom interaction. 
"We simply do not know the exact extent and intensity of exposure to different careers 
or what this exposure would imply to a student's longer-run market prospects," he adds. 

He notes, however, that employers were generally favorable to the work/study 
program because they "selected the students they ultimately hired and therefore were 
under economic constraint to assure that the productivity of the student was generally 
in line with the wage ra'-e paid to him." The WECEP program has been extended through 
June 30, 1975. 

For more information on t.>e WECEP findings, contact: Mrs. Lucille Pmkett, Chief, 
Child Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Wage-Hour, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 908, 711- 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210; (202)382-3494. 



WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED BY MDTA 

Those who provide job ^reining for disadvantaged persons around the ( :/ identify 
with the Manpower Development and Training Act, a piece of legislation administered by 
the U.S. Department of Labor and HEW. Sn ly73, CETA, the Con.prehensive Employment 
and Training Act (P.L. 93-203), superseded MDTA, allowing states and local sponsors to 
conduct activities similar to those of MDTA. 

Directors of dropout prevention programs and state planners may want to draw on 
the experience of MDTA and CETA as they shape their own work/study programs. Of 
particular interest are the following results and findings by the U.S. Department of Labor: 

• MDTA Centers have developed "excellent" curriculums for competency-based 
training in a number of occupational areas, according to the 1974 Manpower 
Report of the President. The competency based training requires each student 
to be able to master skills that will be needed on a job. The University of 
Alabama's Division of Vocational Education in cooperation with the Labor 
Department has developed competency based training curriculums in the 
following areas: transmission work, brake and front-end work, engine tuneup, 
auto body repair, radio and television repair and welding. Under development 
now are curriculums and supporting audiovisual teacher-training films for: 
accounting, clerical skills, secretarial skills, industrial electricity, electronics, 
diesel machines, cosmetology, practical nursing, solid waste operation, liquid 
waste operation. 

• A pbychomctric instrument, developed by the Associates for Research in Behavior 
(ARB) and known as the Vocational Opinion Index (VOI), measures attitude 
toward work. The VOI mokes possible the identification of potential nonworkers 
at thr beginning of job training, thus cnoblmg provision forsupplementory ser- 
vices and training needed by an individual to help develop proper motivation, 
"r/lot test data for vocational school students show they can respond to VOI in 

a 'r.eaningful manner." Th's suggests that the VOI could be used in high schools, 
says the 1974 Manpov/er Report. 
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MDTA evaluafed Its efforts to provide training for those from four minority groups: 
blacks, Mexican Americans, American Indians and Appalachian whites. It found fhat 
no cultural attributes of the groups i>tudled were fuund to pose obstacles to vocational 
education and manpower training. However, occasional obstacles arose due to the 
misunderstanding by administrators and instructors about the nature and implications of 
the trainees' culture backgrounds. Among the findings: 

• Language deficiency is an obstacle for those Mexican Americans and 
American Indians v/ho retain their primary language to a greater degree 
than others. 

• Staff attitudes toward the learner's cultural characteristics can cause a 
significantly greater obstacle to the learning process than the characteristic 
itself. 

• Cultural and language variables are less serious obstacles to successful train- 
ing and we 1 1 -developed vocational aspirations than the combination of 
economic deprivation, the limitations on work experience and apportunities 
and the poverty-dominated social atmosphere of minority member's. 

The heart of the MDTA program — the counseling component — is the most difficult 
one toanolyze, according to the Lobor Department report. A new approach in counseling 
was developed by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory ond Oregon State Univer- 
sity under a USOE grant. The competency-based counseling training program calls for 
counselors to assess trainees' capabilities as they enter the program, prescribe needed 
learning activities ^classroom or work situation) and to allow each trainee to pursue the 
training on an individual schedule. For more informat'ion on MCCCTP (Manpower and 
Community College Counselor Training Program), write to the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 3117 S.W. Alder Street, Portland, Oregon 97204. 

LOOKING AHEAD: THE NEW C ETA 

Decentralizotlon — the guiding light that has resulted in the new CETA— may 
ultimately result in better manpower and training programs at the local level. Programs 
coupling institutional (educational ) ond on-the-job training will be possible. Loca' 
labor markei planners can call for alternate periods of institutional and on-the-job 
training with the employment service and the schools responding as subcontractors for 
their appropriate responsibilities. 

How much can schools expect to participate? The answer may depend on political 
power In each locality. In the past, 47 of the 80 skills c> iters were sponsored by iocal 
education ogencies, and enrollees have been trained in over 700 occupational skills. 
More than 63 percent of the trainees in 1973 had completed high school, but 36.4 per- 
cent were school dropoi ts wtth 8 percent having eight years of schooling or less. 
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One parr of the program, the Opportunities Industrialization Centers (QIC) 
serves disadvantaged individual!, of vcrious racial and ethnic groups in 60 communities. 

The first OIC was started in Philadelphia by Reverend Leon Sullivan as a block 
self-help project. Those who were identified as potential dropouts or who had left 
school were recruited for the program, which was housed in the Urban Career Center, 
a separate facility. Students attended career-oriented pre-vocational classes at the 
Center and skills training, work experience and job and course work at a high school 
or other facility. The objective was to help the students develop their cognitive skills, 
self-awareness, self-confidence and self-<lirection toward the career they chose. 

Another idea being "pushed by the Labor Department" is the strengthening of the 
apprenticeship and the init«aticn of apprenticeships in high schools to encourage training 
in the trades. Peter J. Brennan, Secretary of Labor, noted in the September 1974 issue 
of Manpower that the apprenticeship is falling short of what it is capable of accomplishing, 
"not only for business and iHustry, but for the vast numbers of American v/orkers who 
could begin satisfying careers through the system." Brennan reactivated the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, an advisory body first used by Franklin Roosevelt in 1934. 

The need for apprenticeships is readily apparent, as shown by these statistics: the 
current system produces only 20 percent of the highly skilled workers the nation needs; 
hundreds of occupations needing formal on-the-job training are not provided for; 
women and minorities are denied or do not have full access to apprenticeships. 

The Federal Committee on Apprenticeships is examining the question of installing 
apprenticeship preparatory courses in high schools to encourage trade training. The 
idea is being tested in Washington, D.C., schools, in cooperation wtfh the Joint 
Carpentry Apprenticeship Committee. High school seniors con receive six months credit 
toward journeyman carpenter status if they complete the program and enter apprenticeship. 

Brennan noted that efforts are under way to open up apprenticeships to more 
minority group members and to women. In 1974, 17 percent of the new apprentices were 
from minority groups, up from less than 6 percent in 1967. More than 30,000 minority 
youth have been attracted to apprenticeships since 1968 through outreach programs. With 
the help of the Women's Bureau, the Labor Department started six pilot programs to prepare 
young women for apprenticeship exams. Among the long-range proposals of the Committee 
are the establishment or strengthening through federal funds of apprenticeship councils in 
all 50 states. 



THE JOB CORPS 

The Job Corps, an education/work program for low-income disadvantaged youth 
aged 14-22, has come in for its share of criticism over the past several years. In late 
1973, it became the responsibility of the Labor Department, as mandated by Title IV 
of the Comprehensive Education and Training Act. 
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TIh? Job Corfr op< roK;^ in O- risidentio* or !^ j-^'ObsoenHa! ccrif^jri and provides 
19^000 onrolioei wirh fuu-ntion, voa ^iopal tra.i »."ic;, work experience, counseiin9 
and ofht-r sei vices Jppropri'tte io individual noL-c^,, - rrgix)ncd office of the Lcbor 
Deportnienf S Manpov^/f^r AJnu r!is{**ation }^;porlod ^Ha^ -mc)-. sciioo! dropoul's moke up 70 
percerif of Hie Job Coion enrol lees in iKe areo's conr^-r^ and that abouf 15 f-o 20 percent 
usually return ^o higli school c:ftef their Job Corps experience. 

The Washing' -jn Post boci<od continuotlo » o^^ c Jor. Corps in a February 1975 
editorial. "VViTfTnone of Ihe skills or help they would 'Ccelvo In Job Corps," the Post 
stated, man> youngsters may be desrined to vvelforC; pr'-^on or unemployment. Hoi ling 
the Job Corps o^ "rrioch more then an employmerr program/' but one fhot was "dealing 
In tiuman renevvcil," tlu* Post expressed ih nopes that PresI Jent Ford will follov/ through 
on hi:> announced support of the program. ''VVhot is neev'cd now," the Post sold, "is o 
new commit'nent to develop the progron. The reed for Job Corps today is considerably 
g'^eater rhon v/hen it begon." 

For more information on programs sponsored bv the Lobor Department or storistics 
on job^, future employmc'Jt trends and other ptojections, tht) following references are 
beipfui : 

SrotisMcs on Manpower: A reprint From the 1974 Report of the President , 

Si.pt. of Docur^entS; '/ S. Governm.ent Printing 0*^fice, Washington, D.C, 20402; 

S3. 85. 

Area Trends in f-mploy menf and Unemploymen t^ Jul> 1974, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Manpower Administration . Washington, D*C. 20213 

Manpower (monthly magazine of the Mcnpowe^ Administration). Supt. of 
iTocuments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C- 20402; S15.30/year. 

Special Labor Force Report's {variety of topics — reprints from Monthly Labor Review) ^ 
Ge^ list or ovailable copies from ihe Bureau Labor Statistics or any of its regional 
offices. Topics include Emplo yment of Schooi-Age Yourh. October, 1972; 
Educational Atfa inr-ent of Workers, March 1973, E mployment of High School 
Groduates ond Dropouts, Ocrober 1972. V/cshington, D.C. 20202 



EXPO: VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

Tiie Hav/keye Institute of Technology jnd the Waterloo Iwa - Cor.-^muni^-y School 
District hovr joI'M '' ^orc^*'> -n a program for students who have dropped out of the 
traditional school. Th^ progrorn . which ;s caiied the Expo -•^ternativo School 
focusoN on 'training for responsible living," with o^tenllon to the student's academic, 
social and career drvr lop-O' '^t. 

1\)0 uniqucne^s of the program i^ the cooperatsv^* irr^nr; - rfu r i etween the locuf 
district jnd tf.p post'.erondary vocG^ jcnai-^echnjcn^ 'clooi. Mnroovor, sach student is 
assigned to oitc {.'arninn rc^ouscc. coordir.ator, v !.o becon rotaMy responsible for the 
studef>i's devpiopm(*nt . 



"^he program is flexible with hours between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. Three sections 
are scheduled for 8 to 12, three from 12 to 4, and two from 4 to 8. Each student, age 
16 to 21, is offered full- or part-time vocational training at the Institute, as well as 
basic academic preparation in reading, writing and math and advanced training in 139 
Individualized courses. Prenatal and postnatal care classes are offered for pregnant 
girls Iti conjunction vviti Allen Hospital. A drug awareness program is available to 
students through the Black Hawk County Drug Council. Students with specific reading 
difficulties may enroll in a reading laboratory. 

In addition to vocational training, students are offered an eight-week course, 
two hours per day, in vocational exploration as v/cW as counseling and evaluation 
services, and job placement through local agencies. 

The program has been evolving gradually. Originally, it served students age 
14 to 18. The age range was changed to 16 to 21 because "there is not much that we 
have discovered that is possible for 14- to 15-year-olds," says Bruce S. Stoll, Special 
Needs Coordinator for the Institute. "They are too young to participate in the 
vocational training at a postsecondary school and they need basic skill preparation in 
a more structured setting to allov/ them to move into programmed and individualized 
material. Most of the time they are unable to accept the responsibility that ts essential 
to positive movement in the program." (Even among the older students, the dropout 
rate after the first day Is 30 percent.)' 

Nevertheless, EXPO is making a second stab at serving the 14 and 15 year olds. 
A new program, which started In Januar;' 1975, will be an adaptation of the larger 
project, a Junior EXPO. The program will prepare the youngsters for the regular 
EXPO. A maximum of 7 to 8 students and one learnirg resource coordinator will 
meet three fiours a day, four days a week. Reading and math skills will be emphasized, 
as will counseling activities, Stoll says. 

EXPO has proved to be a viable option for some dropouts, "but not for all." 
To date, 40 to 50 percent of the enrolled students have completed high school, either 
through a diploma or GED. All students in the program work on developing basic skills 
(competency in reading, writing and math); 15 to 20 percent enroll in a full-time 
vocational program; and 5 percent take college-credit courses at the University of 
Northern Iowa. Students v/So are not enrolled in the vocational-technical program or 
who are not taking college couises, take part-time vocational training. All students 
who desire employment are working. 

For more information, contact: Bruce S. Stoll, Special Needs Coordinator, 
Hawkeye Institute of Technology, P.O. Box 8015, Waterloo, Iowa, 50704. 
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CHAPTER IX 



PREGNANCY: THE MAIN REASON GIRLS DROP OUT 

PregrKJ^.cy is the major known reason why females drop our of school. Most 
do at high school age, but recent reports indfccte ^hat students in middle schools and 
junior h^ghs are dropping out due ro pregnancy in Increasing numbers. Others are 
pushed out or expelled, with no provision and no encouragement by the school district 
TO complete their education. 

Less than one-third of the nation's school districts mode provisions for pregnant 
school-oge girU as of 1972, according to one early childhood education specialist. 
Ye'i, programs for school-nge parents have come a long way since the later 1960's. 
More than 375 programs were in operation in spring of 1974, compared with 35 about 
five years earlier. 

Over 200,000 young women under the age of 18 give birth annually, with only 
about 60 percent of the young mothers married at the time of giving birth. For many of 
the young mothers — and the young fathers — pregnancy often means that one or both 
will not finish high school due to emotional and financial pressures, as well as overt 
or covert school policies in som^* cases. 

"Most schools exercise policies and practices which force the married or unmarried 
pregnant girl out of her regular school; few offer her meaningful educational alternatives^" 
notes the Consortium on Early Childbearing and Childrearing , The Consortium works 
v^ith individual states and national organizations to improve the status of pregnant school 
girls and the services offered to them. In an issue of its quarterly publication. Sharing , 
the Consortium pointed out some favorable recent trends in schools and communities 
across the country: 

• More and more school systems ore allowing girls *o remain in regular 
school classes, replacing the older practice of setting up special classes, 

• Some schools are exploring how they can give girls infonnation on avoiding 
unwanted pregnancies and on birth control. 

• Individual counseling services are made available to pregnant school-girls to 
help them solve the problems that may have lea \o or been caused by pregnancy, 
^uch services also make girls aware of community services v/here they can turn 
for help. Group counseling sessions are used to provld'^^ meaningful opportunities 
for the girls to express and share common concerns. 

A scrip's of stotevvide conferrncos held by the Consojfi rn, v/hich i.s federally 
funded and based in Washington, D.C., produced some outstanding results. The 
Nebraska legislature, for example, passed a resolution in January 1974 calling for oil 



school boards and officials fo "take whatever steps are needed to insure the' oregnanf 
girls of school age, whether morried or unmarried, receive the full benefits of the 
educational system and that they be allowed to continue their education as easily and 
quickly as possible." In Indiana, the Department oT Public Instruction conducted a 
survey of local school districts to determine existing rules, regulations and policies on 
students who are parents or who are pregnant or married. The Department advocates 
the removal of "punitive or restrictive" practices in local schools. 

The major problems to be faced in setting up a program for pregnant school-girls 
are finding on adequate revenue base and building community support. In addition, 
some school districts automatically expel a girl upon learning she is pregnant or they 
discourage her from returning to school once the baby is born. 

Additional problems have been identified by a New Jersey Task Force for 
Comprehensive Services to School-Age Parents. They include: 

• Clarification of minors' legal rights to medical services. 

• Clarification of laws pertaining to adoption procedures. 

• Clarification of legal rights regarding alternatives in continuing education 

• The need to inform private physicians who are providing prenatal services 
about education and social services available to school -age parents, 

• The need to Inform the medical profsssion aboutthe problems faced by 
school -age parents. 



SAMPLE PROGRAMS 

Following are brief descriptions of some programs available to young mothere 
and fathers in various parts of the country; 

The Delaware Adolescent Program, Inc. (DA P|) - the first comprehensive 
program for school-age parents to be allocated general revenue sharing funds. The 
program began as a pilot in )969 to provide comprehensive services for a limited number 
of pregnant students in the V/ilmington area. During 1974, an estimated 400 young 
women and their families took advantage of DAPI's services in various centers round 
the state. 

In the DAPI center in Wilmington, four full-time teachers from the school district 
teach a complete basic academic curriculum, in addition fo offering classes in home 
economics, nutrition, sex education and family living. Prenatal care is provided by 
three obstetricians who visit the center weekly. The center employs three social service 
aides who counsel Hie young mothers - and young fithers - as well as member; of the 
extended families. The center provides day-care serv.oes for babies from infancy through 
age two and one-half and a special course in infant/child care and development for the 
mothers. Two other DAPI centers, in Dover and Milford, Delaware, offer accredited 
continuation education and supplemental courses in sewing and nutrition. 
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AUor deiivery, the vour.j wo.ncr. may ret.r-, io re^Jo. school or continuo or 
R^sui^s hov. be.. po.iHvo: 95 p.rc.nr o." DAPI's .^.do.»s gradunJe frci h.gh 



rchool; only ? perc'erl";' fh. ycuncj parents or. known to i.-v. .od repeat pregnancies. 

Director! Delowor. Adciesc.n: PrcK,ra.r... inc.. Srow,, ? ... B..!--!.nc;, . 4rh and KAorket 
Streers, Wilmington, Delaware, 19801; (301 i 652-3-, 

Loui.vllie, Kentucky - The Teen-Age Parent V oo^.n .T.APP) ;,as been offering 
compreTrnTi— ni^irirredJ^co^ion .no socc! service. s;nce 1 n. l-he spr.ng of 1974, 

ZTc^ug ween, .a^ging frc 9:ade 7 to 1 ? and f-cm ag. '2 to 19, were ottend.r^ 

b'ine; education and a required hea!th/horn3 econor.ic. o.u.e de.gned spec.f.cany 

I precnanr giris. A course in consumer c-duca;ion Include, prcct.ca! ,nfo.T..at.on on such 

;.°bjecH 3S .nsorcnce o.-d incor .e loxe. as well as fJ.ld trips to local .tores,- A hea th 

dinic, located in .he so.e biock os the sc.ool, provides coMprehens.ve 

up. The gir;. participote in Individ..; /: ond group ccunse.ngond rece.ve home v.s.ts 

where the need, or the ,otal fcmii/ are assessed ond arrangements made fo. necessary 

assibiancp. 

Fo. more information, contact: Rob.ri- R. Ew^-.a, Adminisrrator, Teen-Age 
Parents Program, 524 W. Kena-cky St. , Louisvilie. Ky 40203; -.502) 583-5450. 

Chicago, iiiinois- The A:ts of LWing Institute open.d its health and 
compon-e7^.iir;d^ol g.^dootes, dropouts or st.den. in alternof.ve schools Most of 
the 350 students who attend the center annually co^ry tiv. or s.x courses from the fu 
credit academic ..rricul.m. They cannoi graduate From rhe .nsv.rute, bur ail cred.ts 
transfer to their hc.e c.hool . Th. Chicago Board of Education provide, runds to cover 
he aTa.y of 11 full-time teachers, supplies ond eq-/=n.enn Pregnant you.^ ^^^^.^^ 
;.equired to tok. a health co.rse.. but are also offered 3.;ecviv.s In ar^. mus-c apprec.at>on 
and home economics. 

The program emplovs five full-time social workers and one part-time social worker 
from Catholic Charities. ' Two psychologists ore ovoiiabie rt.d.nts on a par - .me 
basis, and each student interviewed and assigned a portico, soc.a -rker upon 
.nter ng the program. Extro-curriculor hobbies ond croHs ore part of o tw.c. weekly 
.nd additional activities for the -f-^^ ^--^^ -^^^ 
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bus tours, attendance ar plays end musicals and scoc": , . r • j- -j i 

enclu^aoes young fathers to participle In rhe program. wU. ooportun.ry For .nd.v.dual 
conferences or in o joint session with the young mother Job onci corae. c..nsei,ng 
include^ role ploy In iob interviews and practice r> i.ii.ng our job app= .cations- Atter 
b 1 the oung mother studies at home for four io six weeks. Stot^' readers plan and 
grade the lessons, and socio! v^rkers pick up and de-Iv.- .he assignment. , "^^e a-,oge 
length of enrollment in the program Is 12 to 13 mcnrhs. one soco! workers m=,nta.n con 
tact with students for about six months cftc tht-y •eov- in.^ r-or.rom. 

For mo.e information ^.nloc t: Ms HcHen ^ ^.^ 3 3, /B7~4800. 

Arts of 'Jving Insiiiute, :?.] N. ia:>c!le ^.ireef C....y.\. .00 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL-AGE PARENTS 



A curriculum package designed to meet the special needs of school-age parents 
has been developed by the Consortium on Early Childbearing and Childrearing. It 
was field rested by 33 programs serving over 1,500 school-age parents * i all parts of 
the country. Written specifically for adolescent mothers, the curriculum consists of 
six student workbooks starti'-g at an eosy reading level and progressing to eighth- 
grade level. Ihis approach is designed fo help students with reading problems while the 
subject matter is of sufficient interest to appeal to those reading above eighth-grade 
level. Included in the booklet is information on child development as well as material 
related to the student's mern'al, physical ond emotional growth. The Parenting 
Curriculum (#010-0005) is available for $12. 5U per set from the Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc. 67 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 



TITLE III PROJECT FOR SCHOOL-AGE PARENTS 

A validated Title III project in New Brunswick, New Jersey, is offering teenage 
parents and their infants educational, medical, psychological and social services in a 
Family Learning Center. 

Upon identification of a pregnant teenager, the community counselor and the staff 
nurse visit her home and explain the Center's rervices. While the pregnant girls are still 
attending regular classes, they receive medical, dental and social services at the Center. 
When they cease attendance at their regular school, they continue academic work in 
small classes at the Center, often with individualized iristruclion. 

In -amily life instruction, students receive instruction from home economists in 
nutrition, food preparation, sewing and consumer education, with the students respon- 
sible for daily preparation of a limited breakfast and a full lunch. Students also receive 
instruction in anatomy, physiology and human grov/th and development, with special 
emphasis on th'. birth process and care of the infant. 

After the birth of their babies, they return to the Center for six more weeks of 
instruction. \t the same time, pediatricians teach the girls how to take care of their 
own and their babies' health needs. 

Ir {he program's fourth year of operation, only three of 53 participants dropped 
out of school - substantially lower than the raie when students received home instruction. 
(Prior to ^he start of the program, an average of 18 to 21 district students per year 
dropped out of school due to pregnancy.) Another goal for the program was to ensure 
healthier babies, as judged by their weight at birth. The program reports that only 4 " 
of 135 babies born to students at the center were of low birth weight — well below the 
state average of 15 percent. (Contact: Mrs. Ana Keliy, Director, Family Learning 
Conter, New Brunswick Public Schools, 225 Comstock Street, New Brunswick. N.J 
08902; (201) 247-2600.) 
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CHAPTER X 



HOW ONE STATE APPROACHES DROPOUT PREVENTION 

Washington State has attacked its p-c^sslng educational needs through a unique 
program which features dropout prevention as a primary aim. The program/ known as 
URRD (Urban, Rural, Racial and Disadvantaged Education Program), was set up to 
counter six basic problems in fhe state. 

1 . High dropout and absenteeism rates 

2. Low community support for schools 

3. Low level of communication at cl! levels 

4. High rate of vandalism and violence 

5. High rate of academic underachievement 

6. The inability of local school districts to accurately identify or to 
remedy the basic causes far items 1-5, 

Althougli URRD sounds like^ and is^ a compensatory educational program, 
Washington State administrators also consider URRD a comprehensive dropout prevention 
program — one that inc jdes preventative and remedial measures for disadvantaged 
students from their earliest school years through graduation from high school or the 
Gttr.inment of skills for employment. 

The basic p'jrpose of the program, according to the State Department of Public 
Instrucotion, is to raise the level of edu'^otionol attainment of students who ore from 
disadvantaged, minorif/ or poverty backgrounds. Washington State measures educational 
attainment in terms of cognitive or academic achievement, improved student attitude, 
increased attendance, and reduction in dropout rotes and disruptive behavior. 

Population Profiles: The Basis for Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

The most needy students and districts in Washington Stofe hove been identified 
through on innovative series of reports called PojDulotion Profiles. The five volumes in 
the series present extensive o'^alyjes of the demographic and socioeconomic character- 
isfics of Vyoshington school districts. The series, prepared by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, offers school administrators, teachers, legislators and citizens an 
assessment of the most critical statewide needs in education. 

The reports include statistical information and interpretation on the state's 
residents by majority and minority groups, by congressional and legislative districts, 
by school districts wiih more than 400 sti'dents and by those with less than 400 students. 
One volume deals exclusively with American Indians in Washington State — *'the most 
disadvantaged fron a socioeconomic standpoint on the basis of educational level, income 



|r-y< I, \f(}V( r\y -tntu' cin^j o( ( u|kjI Mnirjl categories." The report notes, for example, 
I licit only 3/. 3 poff e-nt of fhc 1970 American Indian population in tlio state, aged 25 
and over, had graduated fioni high school, compared with 63.9 percent of the state's 
white population, 48.6 perctjnt of the black population, 74.9 percent of the Japanese 
and 49.8 percent of tfie '*Spani;>h language" population. Data contained in the report 
also indicate that Indians in the United States as a whole, as well as in Washington, are 
below par In ^ tar-to-year achievement. "Nearly one-third of the Indian population, 
aged 8-14, \s enrolled below the rnodal grade level for their age in contrast to less 
than one-sixth of white children of comparable ages," the report notes. 

Population Profiles leave llrtle room for guessing which Washington students are 
most apt to drop out of school . The reports' statistical tables and comparative data 
indicate which districts have the lowest and the highest percentage of high school 
graduates and of racial and ethnic groups. They show how parents' educational level 
and socioeconorric status are reflected in their children's educational achievement, and 
they Identify the educational disadvantages that result from economic, ethnic and 
geographic isolation. 

\ olume 5 in the series ("Population Profiles for American Indian, Black, Chinese, 
Filipino, Japanese, Spanish Heritage and White of Woshington State") notes: "As the 
parental levels of educational attainment increase, the percent of 16-year-old students 
enrolled in school increases (79.9 percent to 98.3 percent); the percent of students two 
years or more below modal grade level decreases (21 .5 percent ta 1 .2 percent); and the 
percent of students at or above modal grade level increases (51 .6 percent to 91 .5 
percent)." This observ. ^ion is based on data for the United States as a whole, the 
report notes, "but it is also believed to be applicable to Washington State 16-year-olds." 



MONEY AND METHODS 

Washington State put more than $6 million into URRD's budget for the fiscal 
biennium 1969-71 . local pro[ects competed for the funds to supplement, not supplant, 
district programs. From 1971-75, an additional $17 million was used to fund the program. 
In the current school year, 39 school districts are operating 67 programs at a cost of 
S4.8 million. 

URRD strongly encourages linkages with other funding sources. This means the URRD 
dollars are sometimes the seed money for a local school district to develop projects that 
generate additional financial support from iocal, state or federal sources. A new 
initiative for l^he program it: 197.''l-74 was \he introduction of the external program evalu- 
ation. Prior progress reports wet:^ based on visitations by personnel from the State 
Department of Public h.sturction anri !n-house evaluations by the district along with the 
project^s local advisory committee and the community. 

The URRD ap "oach include: the fcl^ov^ing components: 

• Community jrtic'parion in planning, operoting and evaluating program 
activities. 
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• Flexibility in acconimodoHng fhe need for now or unusual teaching 
strategies, special supportive services, various instructional methods. 

• Measurable project objectives^ with allowance for adjustments during 
the school year. 

• The development of evaluation design and the training of project staff 
in evaluation method. 

• Technical assistance in planning, operating and evaluating each project. 
^ Fiscal accountability. 

• Coordination of funding with other local, state or federal sources. 

In a January 1974 report to the legislature, URRD included descriptions and 
results of programs that were funded during 1972-73. It reported, for example, that 
six dropout projects met or exceeded 73.6 percent of their stated objectives. 

A description of one of the projects, "The Place," as reported to the legislature, 
follows: 

"The Place," a dropout-prevention project in Yolcima, provided on optional learning 
approf.rch and setting for approximately 57 potential or actual dropouts who hod not done 
well iri regular high school classes. URRD funded approximately half ($26,250) of the 
program's 1972-73 allocation of $52,630. This meant that the pro*, hod the use of an 
average $923 per student above the district's per-pupil expenditure of $1,000. 

The project report soys the most outstanding component of The Place was its 
work with students in the affective domain. "Many students who have entered this 
school at war with society and with themselves hove became socially responsible indi- 
viduals, primarily as a result of their contact with this school." It added that several 
graduates from previous years were on hand at the banquet/graduation because "their 
identification with this school is apparently a very strong tie, which keeps them 
associated even after they have graduated." 

Evaluation results provided by the project director and school superintendent 
indicated that The Place met or porticlly met the foKowing objectives: 

• A minimum of 65 percent of the dropout disadvantaged students who enter 
The Place will stay in -chool for the remainder the the school year, will 
transfer to another school or will graduate from the program. 

• A minimum of 50 percent of the dronout, disadvantaged students will set 

OS their goal for the 1972-73 school year completion of 15 trimester credits. 

• Students wiil achieve at least a 50 percent completion rote in the credit 
gools ^hot they set. 
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• Students who remain !n the program o minimum of^four months (or until 
the end of the school year) will Increase their reading comprehension 
either to gro<Je level or by at least two grade levels above their perfor- 
mance nt entry, as measured by the Peabody Test. 

• S.'udents who remain in the program a minimum of four months (or until the 
end of the school year) will increase their math skills either fo grade level 
or by at least two grade levels above their performance af entry as measured 
by the Peabody Test. 

• At least 60 percent of the dropout disadvantaged students enrolled for at 
least a month in The Place will be involved in af least three enrichment- 
type activities for a minimum of 10 hours during the 1972-73 school year. 

• During the 1972-73 school year, a minimum of 50 advantaged adults from 
the community will be brought into contact with The Place students for a 
minimum of one hour each. 

• In conjunction with the Juvenile Parole Service, The Place will assist a 
minimum of 30 percent of the students to find paid employment, preferably 
in private establishments* 

• Dropout disadvantaged students will be provided with a minimum of 10 hours 
of vocational orientation. 

In summing up the results of the program's operation, the report cited the "major 
weakness*' of the project: The Place was not able to serve the total .leeds of the district 
due to inadequate facilities and human resources. The report cautioned, however^ that 
"the school must not be allowed togrow too large or it will cease to be The Place'* 

What happened to The Place at the end of the 1973-74 school year? According 
to Walt Barbee, supervisor of the URRD program, funding is now provided under another 
of the State Department's educational programs. The Place has been expanded into a 
learning center with integrated social services provided by the Department of Social 
and Health Services. 

1 974-75 AND BEYOND 

In the 1974-75 school year, URRD funded 13 dropout prevention projects at a 
total cost of $925,615. Individual grants ranged from $16,660 for a Yakima project 
to $176,000 for Project S.C.O.P.E. in Spokane. 

New Guidelines were issued by the State Department of Public Instruction for 
1975-76, in coniunction with passage of House Bill 1171, which gave URRD a statutory 
base. The guidelines invite applications in five specific areas, all considered part of 
Washington's plan to help students succeed and stay In school: Reentry-Motivation, 
Preschool Education, Acaderrlc Achievement, Bil ingual/Biculturol Education and 
Indian Education. 
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Programs funded under the Reentry Motivation category, for example, must be 
designed to serve students v/ho have not graduated from high school and who ore no 
lonqer enrolled in a K-12 public school program. The idea is to get non-attending, 
"high li'A" students fo re turn to scfiool programs, with the ultimate aim of graduation 
or employment. Students with high dropout potential are also eligible for enrollment 
in such programs. The guidelines indicate the types of programs that will be considered 
under this category. They include: alternative education programs, work-study 
programs, specialized tutorial programs and specialized counseling programs. The 
basic goal: at least 75 percent of all students leaving Reentry Motivation Programs 
will either graduate, transfer to another education program, or gain full-time employment 

The guidelines for the Academic Achievement Program specify that they are 
designed to serve students who are in the lower three stanines of the district's standard 
achievement test, or disadvantaged by virtue of low academic achievement and give 
substantial evidence of becoming severely alienated from the standard educational 
approaches common to the district. The kinds of programs to be considered irtciude 
dropout prevention, specialized tutoring programs, specialized counseling programs, 
early childhood education or summer education programs. 

"URRD has hod good legislative support," says Barbee. "In addition^ it has been 
successful in generating about $3 million per year in other funds^" he notes^ One exampi 
of school district support is a matching fund of $175,000 allocated by the Spokane schools 
for a dropout prevention project known as S.C.O,P,E, More effective programs also 
have been mode possible when funds provided by URRD were joined with those gronfred to 
districts under Titlesl and III ESEA, and Johnson-CMoliey (Indian education). URRD 
has requested $11 million in state funds for the 1975-77 fiscal biennium. 

For more information on URRD, contact: Walt Barbee, Supervisor, URRD Program, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Old Capitol Building, OJympio, Washington, 
98504; (206) 753-3220. 
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CHAPTER XI 



HOW ONE CITY— LOS ANGELES— IS COPING WITH DROPOUTS 

As with most large urgan school districts, the Los Angeles City School District has 
more than its share of problems. Sheer size is one: almost 725,000 students were enrolled 
in the district's 662 schools in October 1974. There are over 50,000 school employees, 
with another 6,390 substitute teachers serving the schools for varying lengths of time. 

Violence and vandalism are two increasingly serious problems. Thedistrict reported, 
for example, that in a one year period, 1973 to 1974, on-campus incidents involving 
the use of dangerous weapons increased 159 percent and that 70 teen-agers had been 
murdered in less than a year's time. Moreover, the schools* Security Section estimates 
that property loss due to vandalism and burglary '/ill amount to more than $3 million 
during 1 974-75. 

"The effect of these incidents on other students and the entire instrucational 
program is incaJoilable, " one school spokesman stated. Further complications arise 
on violence-prone campuses, where youth who normally would not display antisocial 
behavior are being caught up in aggressive situations. The result: one-third of the 
district's elementoty, junior end senior high schools — more than 200— are considered 
"serious" or "critical." 

"There is a temptatior: to suggest," said a school district spokesman,, "that the 
troublemaker and the noninterested student should be permitted or forced to leave school 
rather than to waste their time and that of the interested students by remaining associated 
with school." The problem with this approach, the spokesman said, "is that no agency 
is prepared to take the responsibility for these •^eleased, thus the burden rests with the 
school to develop ways to deal with disinterested or troublesome itudents." 

Los Angeles is, in effect, coming to the conclusion that it must deal with its 
prcblems, including vandalism, violence and dropping out, in as coordinated and plan- 
ned a way as possible. Further, the district and the Los Angeles Police Department 
both indicate there's a direct relationship between truancy and juveri,!e crime. Conse- 
quently, newly initiated or planned programs will focus on the potential delinquent, 
the delinquent, the dropout, the pre-rlropoi>t, the expelled, the suspended student 
waiting expulsion and the elementary or secondary student whose behavior appea»^s to 
be leading to any of the categories mentioned. 

The Dropout Problem: Who and How Serious? 

In 1973, more than 36,000 students graduated from senior high f^chools or contin- 
uation schools in the city of Los Angeles. That figure represenrs 75. A percent of 
the students who could have graduated ♦ More than 11,746 students, or one out of 



four of the students who were still in school up to 9th grode, did not moke it through 
thf? hist throe years. In pnits of Lo*. Angeles, 35 percent of the students (one out of 
tliituO liecu/ne ''school k-uvci-^," oi dropouts, during the school yoor. 

Due to its concern over the "non-attenders' and school dropouts, the Board of 
Education outhorized an investigation into the reasons why students were not in school. 
Two Pupil Service and Attendance Counselors conducted 1,032 interviews af students 
who hod dropped out of the city schools* In 53 percent af the coses, the student was 
interviewed; otherwise, counselors, parents or neighbors provided informotion* Among 
the findings: 

• A lorge proportion of the school leovers wos femole (47 percent). Yet, 
mony of the in-school ond out-of-school progroms for dropouts ond absentees 
ore designed moinly for moles. 

• Midwoy through the yeor, 55 percent of the students hod been obsent ot leost 
25 doys ond onother 30 percent hod been obsent from 15 to 24 doys. 

• Students who were block or hod Spanish surnomes dropped out in dispropor- 
tionote nui.ibers . The some wos true of students enrolled in "English os o 
Second Longuoge" dosses. 



More than 45 percent of the students come from fomilies where the head of 
the fomily wos semi-skilled, compored with 5 percent from families where 
the heod of the fomily wos professionol or monogerioL Twenty-three f .-rcent 
were from fomilies with on "unskilled" head of household; 11 percent from 
fomilies with o "skilled" head of household. Eleven percent of the families 
were on welfare. 

The age of the ctudents ranged from 14 to 19, with the median age 16 years, 
10 months. 

Bosed on the number of subjects completed^ the actual time the student left 
school wos in the third month of the junior year. 

The typicol student in the study was approximately 7 months below average 
for the grade he wrs in. 

Approximately 67 percent of the students were not following any consistent 
course of study. "Typically these students were finding It difficult to adjust 
to high school and, on their own volition or on advice of a counselor, we;e 
changing from one course to another, trying to find on educational niche in 
which they could succeed." 

Only 11 percent of those who left school hod been pursuing on academic major, 
67 percent hod been enrolled in o general non-ccodemic major, 9.5 p^ercent 
in industrial arts, 5.6 percent in business education. 
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• Of fhe students for v/hom school records were available^ approximofely one- 
fhird hod spenf a semester or less in the school they lost attended. "All too 
often, these were students who hod transferred to a new school, failed to 
make the adjustment to the strange surrounding, and decided to terminate 
their education." 

• The median I.Q. of the students was 88.9, compared with the district average of 96. 

• Approximately 45 percent of the group had been having serious reading problems. 
The median reading percentile of the entire sample was 14.8 compared with 42 
for the entire 12th grade class. Furthermore, the school leavers were reading 
below their scholastic capacity as measured by I.Q. 

• The school leavers had a median grade point average of 1 .14 ("D") during their 
last complete year in school; 12.2 percent had obtained no grade above "F" 
and another 13 percent had mostly F's. Taking a look at their past records, 
the counselors found most had been C students in the seventh grade. 

• The seven principal reasons students said they left school were (1) no interest 
In school; (2) academic failure; (3) health problems; (4) reading deficiency; 

(5) home problems; (6) conflict with school personnel; and (7) conflict with pupils 

In a fol low-up of the students in the spring of 1974, the counselors found that 
34 percent of the students in the study were still enrolled in senior high school, 16 
percent were enrolled in either continuation or adult school and 1 percent had grad- 
uated from senior high school. Only 7 percent were employed; 17 percent had moved 
but apparently had not enrolled In another school. 

Programs that are directed at the delinquent, school leaver or potential dropout 
in the Los Angeles schools as well as some programs that may be considered preventive 
(such as alternative schools) are reported below. 

Continuation High School 

The Continuation High School is Los Angeles' answer for 16- and 1 7-year-old 
students who cannot function in a regular high school— the potential droDOut, students 
v/ith severe problems, those who have dropped out for reasons of pregnancy, lack of 
academic skills, lack of interest in school. Many of the students are referred to the 
program if they accumulate more than 20 days' suspension from a regular school during 
the year. Students are usually referred as a last-stop measure, when other options have 
been exhausted. 

Thirty-three of Los Angeles' 36 continuation high schools are the same In many 
respects: each has three rooms and the building Is set apart from the regular high school, 
usually placed on the far side of the footbal! field. Each of the schools Is a separate 
administrative unit, wilh a principal/teacher and three other teachers. The enrollment 
at each school is approximately 80, with some students remaining In a school until 
graduation. Students are referred to a continuation school by the principal or assistant 
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principal of the regular high schoal. They may return to the regular fiigh school, 
i)ul iiKiny rhoo'.o not to Ho so. In fact, 500 student*; were cirn(ii»af<'f< f'O^ the 
continuotion schools in 1974, 

Ihe continuation schools report to the area superintendent. They get help ond 
advice from the Continuation Education Office, on administrative arm of the school 
district. 

Students enrolled in the continuation schools must attend four hours of classes 
daily and they earn credit on the basis of five credits for 60 hours' work, as agreed 
ir individual contracts drawn up between teacher and student. 

In one af the schools visited to gather information for this report, the principal 
noted that he cou'd hardly afford to miss a day because "things fell apart." The 
principal, an articulate young black, "really shaped up the school" in the few months 
he had been serving as principal, said a district spokesman. Irv addition to being in 
charge of all administrative details, the principal was responsible for teaching health 
education and for all discipline procedures and attendance, as well as parent contact. 

Of 140 students enrolled in the school during 1973-74, 13 had graduated, 43 
dropped ou* and another 80 were still in the school or had been placed in another 
alternative program. "This kind of program is best," the principal noted, "for the 
student who really wants to get a degree. " 

In Ihe second school visited, the principal maintained that the students need 
a tough, disciplined program with lots of flexibility and choice. "One of the main 
reasons they are here is because they got out of good habits." 

The school itself is extremely neat, cheery and well kept, with exhibits of arts 
and crafts work in ample abundance. ("One of c ir aims is to create on atmosphere the 
kids enjoy coming to.") Fifty percent of the students are white, 50 percent black. 
The reading teacher, who also teaches a number of other subjects, noted that the 
reading level of the students ranged from"pre-primer to grade 12, with most students 
at the sixt!. to eighth grade level." She said she believes the students need intensified 
instruction, which she provides in a Icboratory situation that does not allow talking for 
the first two periods. Consequently, all students in a typing class were busy completing 
assignments as part of their contract in this elective course. 

Another teacher, who is "an excellent Chinese cook" as well as an experienced 
horticulturist, is going to take on additional responsibilities by offering electives in 
cooking and horticulture next semester, in addition to his regular and other elective 
subjects, soid the principal. 

The principal is especially enthused about the three teachers in his school— all 
talented individuals who work hard for the students. "This is making the difference 
with these kids, " he said. 
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This particular school has also initiated some extras on the sheer initiative 
of the staff. For example, a large paperback library, all donations, is something 
(III- I i'l'. icfilly <if>pn'< I|k» principal noted. Stu(l(»nts end %loff go on a fioKI 

trip ot It'a.l once a montli, citul llie school now has its own sol»ball team, A onci»- 
a-month recognition event, which the "kids outwardly pretend is pretty corny," is 
something they all look forward to, the principal notes. Anyone who has completed 
a unit of work, or has a birthday or has done something specfnl, is recognized. In 
addition, the students look forward to seeing their names in the schoc! newspaper, 
"something that never happens ordinarily to this particular kind of kid." 

The principal holds the Kids responsible for every minute of time they are late 
for school, which means daily n'oke-up sessions after school if necessary, and four 
hours* make-up if a day is missed By contrast, those students who arrive at school 
on time are allowed to leave 15 minutes early* "We are trying to use incentives to 
teach the kids the kinds of habits they will need on a job." 

The aim of the program is to get the student back on the right track so that he 
can be returned to the regular high school in six months. In the 1973-74 school year, 
about one-third of the students were age 18 and went on to another learning situation, 
one-third stayed at the continuation school and one-third dropped out. 

Another option in continuation education is offered in the regular high school. 
Students participate in in-school continuation classes for three hours daily, or in 
Saturday classes if they work full-time during the week. 

Special Centers for Pregnant Schoolgirls 

Two high schools in Los Angeles offer an educational program tn approximately 
1,500 pregnant girls — a practice of the district since 1950. The two schools, 
Thomas Riley High School and Howard McAlister High School, conduct classes in 
nine centers, such as the Salvation Anny Booth Memorial Center, a residential home 
for pregnant girls. 

The girls are referred from junior and senior high schools so they can continue 
their education without interruption. Enrollment in the special schools is voluntary 
beginning at a time deemed appropriate by members of the family and school admin- 
istrators, and continues for eight weeks after delivery. The pupil then resumes her 
education In a regular high school. 

The schools emphasize individualized instruction, especially in reading and moth, 
with the pupil/teacher rot'o about 20: 1 . Electives such as art, business education, 
homemoking, driver training and clrivt5r education are offered, in addition to the basic 
academic subjecrs. The girls also receive special instruction In physical education 
activities for expectant mothers, nutrition, prenotol and postnatal infant development, 
child development and parent e. ocotion. 
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Slmlffif hirloiMjh%: Wovo of ll>o Fufuro? 

A three-year experimental program is allowing 10th, 11th and 12th grade 
students to take a one-year furlough or leave of absence fr«n Los Angeles high 
schools to participate in outside employment, technical training, community 
volunteer work or individual study. 

In 1973-74, the second year of the program, 124 leaves of absence were granted 
to regular high school students who were potential dropouts and to other high school 
students who had difficulty adjusting to routine or regular class work. 

The student must have the approval of parents and the school guidance counselor, 
who is instructed to carefully screen each applicant to make sure that he will derive 
some positive educational experiences durir>g the furlough. 

The school counselor or a teacher maintains contact with the furloughed student 
during the school year to check progress, discuss problems and encourage the student 
to return to school as a regular student when the furlough is up. The students mr/ 
receive credit for the experiences, knowledge and skills gained during the year. 

The district considers the amount of participation in the program thus far relatively 
modest, "which could indicate that high school administrators and counselors ore not 
using the furloughs as a disciplinary measure to remove problem students from the 
campus," says Supt. William J. Johnston. 

The district is developing two different models of the furlough. Under one model, 
the students would be subject to a "more structured" situation with the school keeping 
close tabs on the student throughout the year. In the other^ called the "cut loose" 
model, students would have a wider choice of options and occasional contact with the 
school . 

MORE OPTIONS FOR LOS ANGELES STUDENTS 

Other options available to Los Angeles students include the following: 

Resthoven Community Mental Health Center, In conjunction with the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, the center is trying to coordinate the services offered by all 
child service agencies and community agencies within a toiget area. The idea is to 
identify and solve problems by integrating the services offered by the different agencies. 

CyjerG>; on Stqy-ln-School . Youngsters who ore out of school without valid 
excuses ore picked up by police officers and token to one of four reception centers. 
There, school counselors talk with the youngsters, contact their schools and coll their 
parents to pick them up and return them to school- The counselors at the home school 
ore contacted so they con follow up with the youngsters once they return. 
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^Jl£5!£ll.- ^ *<-'<^'T^ C'f social v\,orl<cr< and pupii service and aftendance officers 
provide intensive counseling to elementary school youth who are identified as 
'"predelinquent ." The parents urc also counseled. 

Clcmonrary Referral Pr oject. Third and fourth graders who have "obvious 
behavior problems that wilfcausc them trouble Inter on" are the focus of this program. 
Each child is considered on on individual basis and, if the problem is family-related, 
an attempt is made to get the family to go to a public or private agency for counseling. 

A llerna tive Schools. Eighteen schools in Los A. jeles provide some form of alter- 
nati^/e education or open education. The first one wc staited in 1970, the most recent 
in September 1974. Enrollment at the individual schools, some following the school- 
within-a-school concept, ranges from 150 to 300. The goals of the schools vary from 
"teaching of basic skills in the order, way and rate most natural to the child" to 
"providing an individualized program with democratic decision making and an emphasis 
on the urban environment" in an almost totally black community. 

R egional Qccupationcl Centers. Students who are 16 years of age or older may 
-pply for job training in a regional occupational center or program. The student may 
either take classes at the center or work In a business or industrial plant in the community. 
At selected high schools, students may enroll in specialized vocational classes. 

Proposed: An Attack on D elinqu e ncy 

Administrators of the Los Angeie; City Schools concede that they can no longer 
tolerate fragmented programs to deal with drugs, family life education, law enforcement, 
delinquency, mental health and those the. aim at making advancement in instruction. The 
district has proposed an answ-r to the fragmented approach, which is called CARD 
(Concentrated Approach to Reduce Delinquency). If the program is approved, it will 
provide elementary referral rooms where disruptive 'h will be sent to receive special 
help for a specified period of time, elementary counselors, secondary rap rooms, 
secondary referral rooms and "community-centered classrooms. 

in the proposed commu, .ty-centered classrooms, for example, youth between 12 
and 17 who have been expelled from school would be offered an alternative off-campus 
program. In addition, the student who has already dropped out would be able to 
return to one of the sites as a member of a small class. He would be offered intensive 
counseling as well as refe.ra! services to agencies that could meet other needs. Each 
classroom would serve only 10 youth, with individualized instruction provided by a 
teacher and an aide. 

CARD is based on the belief that youth who show deviant behavior benefit by 
placement in a specialized program that meets their personal and educational needs 
and particularly their need to attain a positive self-image. The school system notes 
that the removal of these youth should lead too lessening of disruptive and violence- 
prono situations on the campuses of regular schools. 
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CHAPTER XII 



CONCLUSION 

\n this report we have described programs that focus on preventing students from 
dropping out of school or Uiat try to make school o more appealing place to be. We 
have concluded that the characteristics of the typical dropout reflects more than "a 
mere desire to be rid of school.*' 

Poor reading is a base cause of dropping out. But poor reading is often 
combine^ with peer-group pressures, family discord, low socioeconomic status 
that pressures Uie student to get a fob, or minimal ability to speak and understand 
English* Administrators maintain that they do not have the resources to deal with 
many of the problems of students who decide to drop out as soon as state law permits 
them to do so. 

The dropout problem is recognized as a manpower problem for the nation; as 
a social problem that manifests itself in crime, underemployment or unemployment; 
as a psychological problem that diminishes the individual dropout's self-esteem; 
and as a school problem that strains the system in its efforts to make maximum use 
of limited resources to provide an equal educational opportunity for all. 

The need for solutions has not decrc»ased in the last decade. The dropout 
rate still stands a^ roughly 25 percent nationally, although a dropout rate of 40 
percent in crisis-ridden inner cities is not uncommon. Increasingly, school admin- 
istrators are realizing the dropout dilemma is more complex than was believed when 
It first gained national attention. 

Career education and job training are important, but learning to read and to 
cope with social pressures must precede the offering of job-related skills for many 
youngsters. A one-to-one relationship with an adult prevents some students from 
leaving the system. Administrators and project directors interviewed for this 
report do not advise the "soft" approach. They say dropout-prone students need 
clear direction, goals that require the students to put forth a lot of effort, under- 
standing of the student's in-school and out-of-school needs and interests and, in 
most cases, intensive counseling by a teacher, counselor or other adult who will 
treat the student as an individual. 

In:.reasingly, expei-ts are citing early intervention in the life of many children 
as the way fo prevent school failure and poor social adjustment. Such experts say 
early identification, combined with skilled intervention and evaluation, is the most 
significant force in the fight to reduce the dropout rate. 



Oli'li i litKlincjS in tfie leporf ijiclude the followincj: 

• For students who are potential or real dropouts, the most significant 
aspect of a successful dropout prevention project is a knowledgeable, 
caring person who taker into account the student's past experiences and 
who requires the student to plan for and work toward future goals. 

• School districts need to review their suspensior^ and expulsion procedures 
to assure that students* legal and educational rights are not subject to 
arbitrary administrative prerogative. 

• Many school districts focus their work study and other dropout prevention 
programs on the needs of boys. Effective programs for girls are sorely needed. 

• At the elementary level/ guidance counselor: should identify students with 
scf ool/ social or home problems at an early age, with follow-up counseling 
and preventative measures instigated to suit the child's individual needs. 
Generally^ the child should not be segregated from his peers end, in no 
way, should he be labeled as an underachiever. 

• At the secondary level, more flexibility is required. Themost positive 
courses of action include work-study programs, fle.'ible scheduling, 
intensive counseling, peer tutoring and the chance to participate in an 
alternative program suitable to the student's particular needs. 

• School districts need to coordinate all ''reform" programs with each other 
and with the regular school program. 

Dropout prevention remains as a major problem for the nation's schools. Hopefully, 
we have indicated some sources of information, some ideas and some innovative solutions 
that can help districts keep students in, and interested in, school. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings of this report, fhe NoHonal Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Centers and Services recommends the following: 

• That the U.S. Congress recognize the magnitude and the consequences 
of the dropout" problem by appropriating funds under Title IV of the 
Education Amendments of 1974 equal to the Josk of developing, imple- 
menting and disseminating successful approaches to dropout prevention. 

• That the U.S. Congress pass legislation that will provide for coordino- 
tion among the various federal ogencies that ore now individually 
administering programs for dropout prevention. 

• That the U.S. Office of Education stress early identification and 
intervention as an exemplary approach in dropout prevention. 

• That the U.S. Office of Education take the lead in identifying and 
developirig methods of early identification and intervention to over- 
come the social, home and school problems of children that may leod 
to school failure, through the use of funds approved under the 
Special Projects Act. 

• That the U.S. Office of Education use funds approved under the 
Special Projects Act to disseminate those approaches, plans and 
curriculum materials developed under ESEA Title lii and Title VIM 
that ore worthy of odoption by other school districts in their efforts 
to reduce dropouts. 

^ That state and locol education agencies review rules and procedures 
for student suspension and expulsion. Their objective should be to 
revise any rules and procedures thot unjustly force students to leave 
school. 
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I-'Z"* - 75 TITLE III COORDINATORS 



ALABAMA: Mr. Billy Mel lown. Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, AL 36104; (205)269-7357, 

ALASKA: Mr. E.S. Hole, Director of Instruc- 
tion Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Juneau, AK 99801; (907)465-2883. 

ARIZONA: Mrs. Jewell Sisemore, Director, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Public 
Education, Arizona State Building, 1688 
W. Adams St., Rm. 720, Phoenix, AZ. 
85013; (602)271-5414. 

ARKANSAS: Mr. Fay Bohannon, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Arch Ford Education Building, Little 
Rock, AR 72201 ; (501 )37l-l 245. 

CALIFORNIA: Dr. J.R. Schaeffer, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, CA 95814; (916)322-4250. 

COLORADO: Dr. Charles D. Beck, Jr, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Denver, CO 80203; (303)892-2238. 

CONNECTICUT: Dr. Roger Richards, Title ill 
ESEA Consultant, Office of Program Devel- 
opment, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, CT 06115; (203)566-5287, x293l. 

DELAWARE: Mr. Atwood F. Badman, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, DE 19901; (302)678-4667. 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA: Mrs. Grace Davis, 
Department of Federal Programs, 415 12th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 737-1845. 

FLORIDA: Mr. Leo Howell, Coordr., Title III 
ESEA, Department of Educatiorv Tallahassee, 
FL 32304; (904)488-7128. 

GEORGIA: Dr. WillAtwood, Coordr., Title 
III ESEA, State Department of Education, 
250 State Office Building, Atlanta, GA. 
30334; (404) 656-2566, 
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HAWAII: Dr. Phillip Ige, Office of the Superin- 
tendent, State Department of Education, 
Honolulu, HI 96804; (808)944-7110. 

IDAHO: Dr. Helen Werner, Coordr., Title 111 
ESEA, State Department of Education, 
Boise, ID 83702; (208) 384-2186. 

ILLINOIS: Dr. L. Arthur Safer, Director, Title 
III ESEA, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, I L 62706; (217)782-3810 

INDIANA: Mr. Donald Treibic, Coordr., Title 
ill ESEA, 120 W. Market St., 10th Floor, 
Indianapolis, IN 46204; (317) 633-4355. 

IOWA: Dr. Harold W. Hullerman, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Ed uca- 
tional Instruction, Des Moines, lA 50319; 
(515) 281-5274. 

KANSAS; Mr. Phillip Thomas, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Education Bidg., 120 East 
10th St., Topeka, KS 66612; (913) 296-3128. 

KENTUCKY: Mr. Richard L. Winebarger, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Edoca*jofv 
Frankfort, KY 40601; (502)564-4375. 

LOUISIANA: Mr. Samuel Medico, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, Federal Programs, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, LA, 
70804; (504)389-6211. 

MAINE: Mr. Edward DiCenso, Cooitlinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, ME 04330; (207)289-2475. 

MARYLAND: Mrs. Frances S. Meginnis, Coordr. , 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 8717 Friendship Airport, Baltimore, 
MD 21240; (301) 796-8300. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Mr. John Reynolds, Acting 
Coordr., Title ill ESEA, State De partment 
of Education, Boston, MA 02111; (617) 
727-5750/5742. 



MICHIGAN: Dr. Barbara Ort, Coordinator, 
Titlt ll! ESEA, State Department of Public 
Insttuctioi, lansir^, Ml 48902; 
(517: 373.-1806. 

MINNESOTA- Mr. Gregory J. Woddick, 
Assistant Ctxnmiss'or.er, Division of Plan- 
ning and Development, State Department 
of Educotion, St. Paul, MN 55105; (612) 
296-5061 . 

MISSISSIPPI: Mr. W. O. Best, Coordinator, 
Title IM ESEA, Stare Departmenr of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, MS 39205; (601) 354-6886. 

MISSOURI: Mr. Tom Odneal, Director, Title 
III ESEA, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, MO 65101; (314)751-3468. 

MONTANA: Mr. Harley R. Ruff, Supervisor, 
Title HI ESEA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Hele.nc, MT 59601; (406)449-2059. 

NEBRASKA: Mr. Jack Baiilie, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, Stare Department of Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, NB 68509; (402)471-2017. 

NEVADA: Mr. James Costa, Director of Federal 
Programs, State Department of Education, 
Carson City, NV 89701; (702) 882-71 61- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Mr. JohnB. Nay, Coordr-., 
Title ill EStA, 64 N..Mcin St. , 2nd Floor, 
Concord, NH 00301; ^603) 271-3481. 

NEW JERSEY: Dr. Ev-lyn Ogden, Coordinator, , 
Title 111 ESEA, Store Department of Educa- 
tion, 1000 Spruce Street, Trenton, NJ 
08625; (609) 292-6035. 

NEV/ MEXICO Ms. O.ane Caron, Director, 
Title 111 ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Santa Fe, NM 87501; (505)827-5267 

NEW YORK: Mr. Taylor D. Hall, Coordinator, 
Title 111 ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, NY 122.24; (5I8U74 -2382. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Von Valletta, 
Coordinator, Title Hi ESEA, State Depart- 
menr of Public Instruction, Raleigh, NC 
27602; (919) 829-7018. 



NORTH DAKOTA: Mr. Glenn Dolan, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Bismcrck, ND 58501; (701) 
224-2274. 

OHIO: Mr. Richard Dragin, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, Ohio Departments Bidg., 
65 S, Front St., Columbus, OH43215; 
(614)466-3325 

OKLAHOMA: Mr. Grover^Bratcher, Coordr., 
Titir III ESEA, Deportment of Education, 
Will Rogers Building, Rm. 310, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73105; (405)341-8152. 

OREGON: Mr. Jack Allen, Coordr., Title III, ' 
State Department of Education , 942 Lancaster 
Drive, NE, Salem, OR 97310; (505)378-3074. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Dr. James Blair, Coordr., 
ESEA Title III, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, PA 17126; (717)787-7135. 

RHODE ISLAND: Mr. Richard Harrington, 
Coordinator, Title III ESEA, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Providence, Rl 02908; 
(401) 277-2617. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Mr. Joseph C. Pate, 
Coordinator, Title III ESEA, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Rutledge Building, 
Columbia, SC 29201; (803)758-2911. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Dr. Dreo Zigarmi, State 
Director, Title IIIESEA, Division of Ele- • 
mentary and Secondary Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Pierre, 
SD 57501; (605)224-3395. 

TENNESSEE: Mrs. Patsy Guenther, Coordr., 
Title 111 ESEA, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, 
TN 37219; (615)541-2421. 

TEXAS: Dr. James Clark, Director, Title ill 
ESEA, Texas Education Agency, Austin, 
TX 78711; (512)475-4276. 

UTAH: Dr. Kenneth Lindsay, Coordr., Title III 
ESEA. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Salt Lake City, UT84III; (801)328- 
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VERMONT: Mrs. Po^Townsend, Coordinator, 
fiflo III ESEA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montpelier, VT 05602; (802)828-3124. 

VIRGINIA: Col. Francis T. Phillips, Supervisor, 
Title III ESEA, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, VA 23216; (804)770-3178. 

WASHINGTON: Dr. Richard Mould, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, WA 98501; (206) 
753-3220. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Mr. Clemit Humphreys, 
Administrator, Title III ESEA, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Charleston, WV 25305; 
(304) 348-2699. 

WISCONSIN: Mr. Russell Way, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wl 53702; (608) 
266-2459. 



WYOMING: Mr. Alan Wheeler, Coordinator, 
Title III ESEA, State Department of Fdocn- 
tion, Cheyenne, WY 82001; (307)777-7411. ' 

AMERICAN SAMOA: Mr. Sili Atuatasi, Coordr., 
Title III ESEA, Department of Education, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96920; 32435, 
Ext. 2932. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: Mr. Gordon 
Gunderson, Division of Educational Assis- 
tance, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 5301 Central 
Avenue, NE, Room 201, Albuquerque, NM, 
87108; (602) 843-2427. 

GUAM: Mr. Leroy J. Hirst, Coordinator, Title 
III ESEA, Department of Education, Agana, 
Guam 96910; 777-5310. 

PUERTO RICO: Mrs.SaraM. Lopez, Directorof 
Educational Development, Department of Edu- 
cation, Hato Rey, PR 00919; (809)764-3445. 
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Appendix 



ESEA TITLE Vllf 
DIRECTORS OF DROPOUT PREVENTION PROJECTS 



James Carter 
Project ARISE 
P.O. Box 90 
Tuskegee, Ala. 36083 
(205: 727-5383) 

Martin J. Filogamo 
Instructional Center 
223 E. Short lOth St. 
Texarkana, Ark. 
(501: 772-7511) 

Louis Jones 
2607 Myrtle St. 
Oakland, Calif. 94607 
(415: 839-5759) 

Dale Henley 

Sheridan School Dist. *2 

Box 1198 

Englewood, Colo. 80110 
(303: 761-4314) 

Joe Prewitt 

Hartford Public High School 
85 Edwards Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06105 
(203: 247-9211, ext. 291) 

Jesse Black 

Talent Development Program 
7100 N.W. 17th Avenue 
Miami/ Fla. 33147 
(305: 836-0300) 

Mrs. Jessie Beasley 
Paducah Independent School 

District 
lOth and Clark Streets 
Paducah, Ky. 42001 
(502: 442-6121) 



Mrs. Pauline Bruce 
Project KAPS 
200 N. Central Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 
(301 : 467-4000) 

Fred E. Ryan 

Fail River Public Schools 

388 Rock St. 

Fall River, Moss. 02720 

(617:679-4311, ext. 210) 

Mrs. Anno Hoi ley 
NALAC 

Detroit Public Schools 
8401 Woodv/ard Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313: 494-2098) 

Donald G. Gumoe 
Special School District *1 
830 N.E. 2nd St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55413 
(612: 335-8759) 

Lomor F. Smith 
Northwest Sddan District 
5331 Enright Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 63112 
(314: 862-0243) 

Mrs. Edith Boone 
Trenton School Board 
436 E. State Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08611 
(609: 396-7646, ext. 220) 



Richard E. Miga 
Box 250 

Fredonio, N.Y. 14063 
(716: 672-4371) 

Ms. Gladys Moses 
Roosevelt High School 
2013 W. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45417 
(513:268-6841) 

Nathan Beoie 

Potter Buildirtg 

4th ofKl CiecMfield Sts. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19133 

(215: 634-8180) 

Rick Elbers 

P.O. Box 403 

Pine Ridge, S.D. 57770 

(605:867-5191) 

Owen G. Lee 
1729 - 17th Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98122 
(206: 587-5073) 

John Fixter 
Project PASCAL 
Unified School District #25 
121 N. 5th Street West 
Riverton, Wyoming 82501 
(307: 856-6526) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICES OF ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTORS FOR MANPOWER 
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John F. Kennedy Building 
Bosfon^ Mass. 02203 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



1371 Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 60606 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tx. 75202 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 



450 Golden Gate Ave. 

Son Francisco, Calif. 94102 



1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
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RLFLRLNCLS ON SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



fi\\ov/]ng IS a lisi of references on school dropouts compiled by the National 
Education Association of the United States (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C* 20036). 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

1. Bachman, Jerald G. Dropping Out— Problem or Symptom? Youth in Transition 
Series, Vol. IIL Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, !972. 

2. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. The Social and Economic 
Status of the Black Population in the United States^ 1973. (Special Studies, Series 
P. 23, No. 48). Washington, D.C: Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office; pp. 63-69; $2.75. 

3. Chahbazi, Parviz. Failure Prone Students ^ New York: Vantage Press, 1971 . 136 pp. 

4. Drummond, Carl E. Going Right On (Infomiation and Advice for Minority Students 
Who Wont to Continue Their Education After High School). Princeton, N.J. 08540: 
College Entrance Examination Board, Publications Order Office, Box 592; 1973; 44 pp; 
Free while supply lasts. 

5. Gowon, John Curtis. "School Dropouts and Potential Dropouts." Encyclopedia of 
Education, Vol. 2. (Lee C. Deighton, editor-in-chief) New York: Macmillon Co., 
1971. pp 477-81. 

6. ERIC Information Ret: .-vol Center on the Disadvantaged. Dropouts; An Annotated 
Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations. New York City 10027: Institute for Urban 
and Minority Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; or obtain from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International Corp., 
P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Vo. 22210; (no. UD 014 485); August 1974. 

7. Kobetz, Richard W., and Bosorge, Betty B. Juvenile Justice Administration. 
Gaithersbu;g, Md. 20760: Internationa I Association of Chiefs of Police, 11 Fifstfield 
Road; 1973; 769 pp.; $9.75. 

8. Metropolitan Youth Commission. Youth Programs and Services Directory within Portland 
and Multnomah County. (Note: A localized directory, but a good example of resources 
available to youth with various needs and problems.) Portland, Oreg. 97204: 
Metropolitan Youth Commission of Portland, Rm. 408, City Hall; Fall 1973; 116pp; 90<?. 

9. Mink, Oscar G., and Kaplan, Bernard A., editors. America's Problem Youth: Education 
and Guidance of the Disadvantaged. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Company, 
1970. Part III, "Dropouts." pp. 55-78. 
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10. Nufional Business hcJucatiot) Associarion. Relevance in the tducation of ioday's 
Business Sfudent . Yearbook No. 11. Washingfon, D.C.: The Association, 1973. 
Cliapter 11, "High School Dropouts," pp. 175-92. 

11. National School Public Relations Association. Dropouts: Prevention and Rehabilitation; 
Schools Rescue Potential Failures. Arlington, Va.: The Association (1801 N. Moore St.) 
1972. 56pp. $4.75. 

12. Pondered, Norman C. "School Dropouts ." Industrial Arts for Disadvantaged. American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Education, Nineteenth Yearbook. Bloomington, III.: 
McKnightand McKnight Publishing Co., 1970. pp. 26-49. 

13. Select Committee on Equol Educational Opportunity, United States Senate. Washington, 
D.C. 20402: Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office; 1972; 97pp. 45<;. 

14. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 0(5ice of Education. Digest of 
Educational Statistics . 1973 edition. Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printir^ 
Office, 1974. "School Retention Rates," pp. 13-14. 

15. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Positive Approaches to Dropout Prevention . Washington, D.C,: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1973. 89pp. $1.20. 



PERIODICALS 



16. Anderson, Leora and Stahl, Earl. "EmpI oyabi I ity Changes of the High School Dropout 
Over a Two-Year Period." Vocational Guidance Quarterly 18 : 289-92; June 1970. 

17. Bachman, Jerald G. "Dropouts are Losers Says Who? With D iscussion. *' Today's 
Education 61 : 26-31; April 1972* 

18. Bachman, Jerald G.; Green, Swayzer; and Wirfanen, Illona, "Dropping Out is a 
Symptom." Education Digest 37; 1-5; April 1972. 

19* Boshier, Roger. "Development and Use of a Dropout Prediction Scale: Personality 

and Educational Environment Scales and Dropout Prediction Scales." Adult Education 
22:87-99; Winter 1972. 

20. Cangemi, Jospeh P., and Khan, Kanwar H. "Psychology of Punishment and the 
Pofential School Dropout." Education 94 : 117-19; November 1973. 

21. Dauw, Edward G. 'Mndi vidua I Instruction for Potential Dropouts." Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 54: ?-2l; September 1970. 

22. Dauw/ Edward G. "Separate Schools for Potential Dropouts." Educational Leadership 
29: 333-40: January 1972. 
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n. D«.-ur>, h.eiinv S . 'I'icn u '..i /,. Dr....o'ji S- i-voi W:i}iiii u School . " Clearinq 
Hou2ejJ3: 98-99, Cctnh«-! I'^r'j. ' 

74. Oivoty, Din, "V'Jnni !o D- Aboc^ fhe Ono^ Who Don'r Corf." Nation's Schools 
8;^: 60-62, 109; ! fLiu.wv f' /O. ' — 

25. Fi$her, Sfan. "Dropouts D.op Back in of DeKclb.' NoMon's Schools 86- 38-40- 
August 1970, * — 

26. FreedlancI, M. MiclKjo'. -Reasons Why They Drop Our." Industrial Educaflon 62- 
70-71; Novemb'jr 1973- — — 

27. Grari-, W. Vance. "School Ref enfion Roies. " American Education 9 : 33, July 1973. 

28. Hilton, E. "When Does Dioppmg Cut Begin?" Instr uctor 82 : 10; December 1972. 
Condensed: Education D igest 38: 26-27; M :rch 1973"! 

29. Hollingshead, Timothy. "Social Edtcalion in a Dropout School." Social Education 38- 
256; March 1974. ' 

30. Huber, Joe. "Married Students or Married Dropouts?" Education 90- 130-33- 
Novembor 1969. Condensed: PjliPeita Kgppan 52: 115-16; October 1970. ' 

31. Leyton, Francis. "Drop in Program for Potential Drooouts. " Teacher 90- 49-50- 
January 1973. ' ' 

32. Meyer, Robert H. "Let's Curb !he EducoSional Mortality Rate. " Business Education 
Forum 28 : 4, 6; February 1974. ' 

33. Morse, Jeffrey L. "Dropout, the School, and the Community." English Journal 61- 
1232-38; November 1972. ' — — - 

34. Pinkney, Irving. " Work -Study for Potent iai Dropouts. " Bulletin of the Nanonal 
Association of Secondary School P''ncipob 55: 46-54; April 1971. 

35. Randolph, Daniel L., and Harduge, Nel! C. ■■Behaviorol Consultation and Group 
204"209"Mr't 1*97-"^'''' i^'^P^s-' ^^J^ryjchool Guidance and Counseling 7 : 

36. Russell, James W. "What to Do About Dropouts. " Adult Leadershio 22- 28 24- 
May 1973. * ' ' 

37. Stevens, G.T., Jr. and Braden, Pou! v'. "Mode! for Monitoring Dropout Rates in 
Vocational aiti fechnical Education. ' Vocational Guidance Quarterly 19- 275-80- 
June 1971. ' 

38. Stroup, Atlee L., and Robins, Ic- N. Tiementary School Predictors of High School 
Dropout Among Block Malp^." Sodology of Educotlon 45: 212-22; Spring 1972, 



39. Tseng, M.S. "Comparisons of Selected Familiai Personality and Vocational 
Voriables of High School Students and Dropouts." Journal of Educational Res earch 65: 
462-66; July 1972. 

40. Walters, Harvey, and Kranzler, Gerald D. "Early Identification of the School 
Dropout." School Counselor 18; 97-104; November 1970. 

41 . Weber, Edward J. "Dropouts Who Go to School . " Phi Delta Kappan 53 : 571 -73; 
May 1972. 

42. Whisenton, Joffre T., and Loree, M. Ray. "Comparison of the Values, Needs and 
Aspirations of School Leavers with Those of Non-School Leavers." Journal of 
Negro Education 39: 325-32; Fall 1970. 
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